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pases] The Natural Course in Music has just been adopted for use And of their Progress in Civilization. 
= 2 in the public schools of : reir rae he ; 
pages By GEORGE P. FISHER, Yale University. 
pages | Cincinnati, Ohio. Allentown, Pa. Lockport, N. Y. 
D. ' : 4 ° - a) ed . . . . . . 
Milwaukee, Wis. Titusville, Pa. Rome, N. Y. This entirely new general history, to be issued immediately, will take rank at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Coatesville, Pa. Ithaca, N. Y. once as incomparably the most attractive text-book for high school use yet written. 
. The important matter of historical perspective is successfull 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Media, Pa. Olean, N. Y. ene Perspective is more successfu y observed than 
. Williamsport. P S p in any previous school text-book. The key-note of the whole work is its treatment 
tions port, Fa. ayre, Fa. Adams, Mass. of human progress, rather than bare facts of dynastic and military history. It holds 
a pre- A general recognition of the merits and superiority of the | UP such a view of the great drama of unfolding civilization as will inspire every 
overs . . ° . . ° . i i ifice E*=% Ss i 
mu: Natural Course in Music is evidenced in the fact that, although ore naan tis stake a ant ME mpi ts ge Ghee oie Being ea 
blished little etl : 6 students are unquestionably those connected with the beginning of our own 
~+ published little more than a year, it has been adopted for use in | modern civilization. That the history of Greece and Rome is of secondary im- 
the public schools of a chain of large cities extending across the | portance has long been conceded, and yet every school history hitherto has struck 
continent from Portland, Maine, to San Francisco, California, in- | upon this rock, and, unduly enlarging upon ancient history, has been compelled to 
ne cluding both cities and many others of equal or greater importance, | C°™PF€SS the important medizval and modern periods into a most inadequate — 
al er : : ‘ pass In this work ancient history is treated with ample fullness, yet not in such 
ind vesides hundreds of towns, districts, and private schools in all parts ; age . ; . 
et] Q f ; ; detail as to duplicate the student’s later studies in Grecian and Roman history. 
er. of the country. Such a record in so short a time is unprecedented. | This course enables the author to treat the modern period more fully and ade- 
| Natural Course in Music Primer and First Reader, each, %.30; Second, Third, and quately than has ever been done in a general history for the schools. 
Fourth Readers, each, $.35; Fifth Reader, %.50; Natural Music Charts, Series A, ° : HM j j 
B,C, D, E, F, and G, each Series, %4.00 De scriptive Circulars giving an excellent In the number, beauty, historical accuracy, and educative value of its illustra- 
idea of the purposes, plan, and scope of the system, and testimonials showing the . . s s ateties 
mre re with which the Course hs is been received a experie need, successful teac hers tions, this book has not been equaled by any school history. It is a striking 
‘ (a exainination and introduction eosdisityiaeitedd. Cmrenwondence with reference | example of highest achievement in admirable illustration. 
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| Just Published: | DS FOR TEACH ING 
— A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE A ART AND HISTORY. 
, By Professors ALLAN MARQUAND and A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., of Princeton Cotlege. : . ee ; , 
9 Rg ae be ; ew ee “ ; ee The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
Sa With frontispiece and 112 illustrations, chiefly in half-tone. Crown 8vo. 315 pages. $1.50. fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
IN THE SAME SERIES. History. ‘These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
A HISTORY OF PAINTING A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 
By Joun C, VAN L)YKE, Professor of the His-| By A. D. F. HAMLIN, A. M., Adjunct Professor Price, One Dollar each. 
rio Artin Rutgers College. Crown S8vo. bia College. Cra sag a3 yeaa An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
. ° ) ollege ow ovo -C application to 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
jor the 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 646 Washington St Weeree. ave, ae t.. New York. 
ets Gifford’s } NANIMOUSLY RECOMMENDED by the Board of Supervisors ; unanimously recommended by the 
t date, Committee on Text Books; un: inimously adopted by the School Committee June 30, 1896, for use in 


in our 


neti Elementary 


s, care 


ets Lessons in 


of the 


sce Physics. 


4 anda 


| all the Grammar Schools of the City of Bostom.  (irrorv’s Prysics has also been recently adopted 
for the Cities of New York, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other important cities. 
| The teachers like this book. Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 
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_ LEADING TEXT-BOOKS. IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR’ HIGHER GRADES. 
| The Normal Course in Reading. | History of American Literature. | A Hand Book of Vocal Musie. } 
By Miss E. J. Topp and Superintendent W. B. POWELL. By Professor F. L. PATTEE, State College, Pa. 12mo0, 485 By Joun W. Turrs, author of the Norm: ul Music Course, and 
The Normal Review System of Writing. pp. Cloth. $1.50. the Cecilian Series of Study and Song. $1.5 
| | 


The Normal Course in Spelling. ences, Philadelphia. 12mo. 267 pp. $1.00. 64 beautiful 334 pp. $1.00. 


By Professors LARKIN DUNTON and C, G. Goodwin. | full-page illustrations. The English Language and Its Grammar. =| 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers ' 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 
149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 





Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHRMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 





Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 








SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.): 
feecillinie Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 
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emington 


Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 

Teachers, Superintendents. 


School Officers. 
School Property. 


Courteous ::. 


Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. fF ° 
Private Schools, Colleges. ali r 


W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


Promp 


Expert 
Service. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, dc. 
MENEELY & CO, | Established 
wEST TROY, N.Y.! 1826. 
Descriptionand prices on application 





Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a new Fees subscription. 
W ENG D PUBLISHING CO., 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
govacax) — Verlicular aud Vertigraph 9=—@:sssmewenen.) 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
by en areful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 
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(@RITERION “STEREOPTICONS fii BEST. 


— MAGIC LANTERNS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT ano THEATRE LAMPS BEFORE BUYING. 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 

CTRAND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS &c. &e. 
Jj.B.COLT & CO. Se 189 La Salle ae CHICAGO. tu. és 
ISell7 NASSAU ST.. 59 FIFTH AVE 33-59 South 10% 5t, Prica-Pa- 43! Post St. Sam Framtraco, Cat. 
NE YORK. 5i2 Locust St.. St Louis. Mo. 23% Mariette St, ATLANTA, Ga 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Penc il Sharpener.’ It 
does s the work well and quickly. This last is of great 2 seth e for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and ge of the 
State. From what I ye rsonally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, $3.50 [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
. aver . 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 
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‘ the year 1895 THE SCHOOL JOURNAL gave its 
eaders 1434 pages. 
It inedated 126 portraits, 75 views of school buildings 
many with floor plans —and 257 other illustrations. . . 
This was done in a sincere effort to worthily represent the 
educational world. ; ; ; i i : ; 
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The day of the political superintendent is hot over, but his sun 
18 sttting. The questions will be asked, ‘‘ Does he understand 
Pedagogy? Is he familiar with the ideas and methods employed 
in the best schools?” THE JOURNAL will bea right hand of help 
to every progressive superintendent, and the same thought is just 
ipal. Heis also looked uponasa leader, and must also prepare himself. 


Superintendents 
and Principals 








as applicable to the Prine 





establishment of THE JOURNAL (founded in 
1870), its fidelity to educational progress, its faithful exhibit of 
educational matters, its untiring labor and large expenditure in 
behalf of the interests of its readers, it rightly expects the patron- 
age of progressive Superintendents, Principals, School Boards, 
and the educational trade interests everywhere. 


Considering the long 


Our 
Expectations 











progressive teachers, 


The School Journal is published weekly, at #2.50 a year, by E. 
L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., New York. It is the journal for 
Superintendents, Principals, School Officers, and leading teachers. 
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necial * Trial | Trip ¢ Offer 


To New Subscribers. 


Journal of Education 


(Published Weekly) 


From Sept. 1, 1896, to Jan. 1, 1897, 


FOUR MONTHS, FOR 


50O CENTS. 


The JOURNAL 
during the past year. 


OF EDUCATION was never better or more prosperous than it has been 


The editorial and business management feel sure that during the 
It 
and a 
Special attention will be given to the school interests of Boston and 
vicinity, New York, Philadelphia, 
Study will continue to be a prominent 


coming year the JOURNAL will have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever bisere, 
will be in the highest sense a professional journal. an educational newspaper, 
teacher’s daily help. 
Greater Chicago, and all other large cities. Nature 
The best talent will be employed to pre- 


pare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthd 


feature. 
ays of noted men, 
all school holidays. 


and A monthly supplement of four pages, 


methods, exercises, and examination questions, will be 


the 


devoted to elementary 
given with the JouRNAL, as during 
past year. 

All. ‘Trial Trip” subscriptions will be discontinued January 1, 1897 
unless otherwise ordered. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Boston. 


PUBLISHING CO., 
262 Wabash Ave., 
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e) 


KINDERGARTEN: 


Somerset St., Chicago, 





de Ww. 
semis SCHERMERHORN & Co. 
Bast 14th 8 
SUPPLIES. ' weW YORK.” 





8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Send for new Catalogue, 








GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
__BOSTON__MASS. 








READ 


$5.00 EXCURSION. 


THIS. 


We desire to ask special attention of the 
readers of the to the fact that the 
Fitchburg Railroad give their twelfth Annual 


JOURNAT 


via Hoosac tunnel and 
to New York on Thurs- 


Autumnal Excursion, 
Hudson river steamers, 
October 1. 

A special train will leave the Union station, 
Ayer at 9.25 


day, 
Boston, at 8.30 a.m., stopping at 
a.m., Fitchburg at 9 


ol 
a.m., Athol] at 10.51 a.m., 


Millers Falls at 11.16 a.m.; arrive Greenfield 
at 11.30 a.m. (lunch), leave Greenfield at 11.45 
a.m. Arriving in Albany about 3.30 p.m., the 
party will have ample time to visit the state 
capitol and other public buildings, having choice 
of night or day steamers down the Hudson. 
Holders of excursion tickets may take People’s 
Line steamer ‘' Adirondack,” leaving Albany at 
8.00 p.m., October 1, arriving New York 6.00 
a.m. the following morning; or the Day Line 
steamer ‘‘New York,” leaving Albany at 8.30 
a.m., October 2, arriving New York at 6.00 p.m. 

Returning, leave New York, October 2 or 3 
at 5.00 p.m., Pier 18, foot of Murray street, on 
one of the palatial steamers of the Fall River 
Line, passing down the harbor, around the Bat- 
tery, under the great Brooklyn bridge, thence 
up the East river into Long Island sound, af 
fording a splendid view of New York and 
Brooklyn by daylight. Arriving in Boston 
7.00 a.m., following morning. 

Those desiring to remain over in New York 
for a few days cando so on paymert of $1.50) 
extra, upon presenting their tickets at the Fall 
River line office, Pier 18, footof Murray street, 
the day they wish to return. 

The number of tickets will positively be lim- 
ited, and patrons are respectfully requested to 
secure them in advance, as it will save possible 
disappointment, as none will be sold on October 
1, if the limit is reached before that time. The 
sale of tickets will commence Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 23, at 250 and 300 Washington street, at 
the ticket office, Union station, Causeway street, 
Boston, and at above mentioned stations. 


a.m., Gardner at 10.23 


Orange at 10.58 a.m., 


at 


MISCELLANEVUS. 


—*How do like 
Willie ?” 

‘I’m afraid of her, mamma; she’s so awfully 
swell.” 

‘Does she dress very stylishly ?” 

‘Does she? Mamma, she could put you in 
either one of her sleeves.”— Fx. 


you your new teacher, 


Tus Is Your Opportunity. 

On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, a 
generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure ( Ely’s 
Cream Balm) sufticient to demonstrate its great 
merit. Full size 50 cents. 

Evy Broruers, 
56 Warren street, New York City. 

Rev. John Reid, Jr., of Great Falls, Mont., 
recommended Ely’s Cream Balm to me. I can 
emphasize his statement, ‘‘It is a positive cure 
for catarrh if used as directed.’ Rey. Francis 
W. Poole, Pastor Central Pres. Church. 
Helena, Mont. 


— ‘* What a beautiful new gown Jane has on. 
Did she bring it from abroad?” ‘No: it’s her 
last season’s dress. The dressmaker turned it 
inside out, and now she says she brought it from 
the other side.” — Boston Beacon. 


Mrs. Winstow’s “ Soorninc Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Tee thing, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


— A father was once asked by his daughter if 
there was any easy way of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of German? ‘ No, my daughter,” was his 
judicious reply; ‘‘it must be learned by main 
strength.” — Fr. : 

Tickets for the Fitchburg 
tunnel excursion will be 
September 23, 
Union station, 


railroad Hoosac 
on sale on and after 
at 250 Washington street and 





Causeway street, Boston. Rate 
only $2.00, 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, ; ‘ ‘ 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 a 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ee 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 

Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 

Both papers to one address, > ° 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 ms 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - - Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN CORN. 


The stormy winter had not fled 
That saw New England born, 

When white men ate the red men’s bread, 
And called it ‘‘ Indian corn.” 


It came, a blessing in distress, 
To that poor pilgrim band, 

Like manna in the wilderness, 
Sent down from God’s own hand. 


They sowed its yellow kernels on 
Their hills and valleys new, 

And harvests greenas Lebanon 
And rich as Egypt grew. 


Its gardens were Hope’s dwelling-place, 
Its stock was Plenty’s tree, 

It fed the millions of a race 
That spread from sea to sea. 


And now where Freedom builds her nest 
And rears her eagle brood 

The heart-beats of each patriot breast 
Bespeak that stalwart food. 


No seed where labor is not free 
Can yield such life as yields 

The golden grain of Liberty 
That crowns Columbia’s fields. 


We love the bread that saved our sires 
When hungry and forlorn, 

And every autumn feast inspires 
Our praise of Indian corn! 


Thou emblem grain, our civic plant! 
In zone of sun or snow, 

Where prairies roll or mountains slant, 
In rustling beauty grow. 


Thy plume our nation’s flower shall stand, 
And, on her bosom worn, 
Shall shine, the standard of the land, 
Our golden Indian corn. 
— Theron Brown. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 

SUPERINTENDENT ALFRED TuRNER, Rutland, Vt.: 
Teaching is everywhere coming to be recognized as 
the highest art and noblest profession, 


SUPERINTENDENT J. E. Burke, Lawrence, Mass. : 
Upon teachers largely devolves the task of keeping 
perpetually burning love for fatherland. 

GrorGe B. Arron, Inspector of State High Schools, 
Minnesota: Unless a man does more than simply find 
out what teachers are doing, unless he becomes a 
natural director of the work in the entire school, he 
is no superintendent. 


CoLoneL Francis PARKER: A school should be an 
ideal democracy in the fullest sense of that word ; 
until our common schools are founded firmiy upon 
this ideal, our republican institutions are constantly 
endangered. One cannot be governed tyrannically 
intil twenty-one years of age, and then become a self- 


wting, self-determined member of the body politic. 
SUPERINTENDENT FrepD OC. TENNEY, Holliston, Mass. : 
he time is not so long past when any one who could 
ead, write, and wield a rattan was considered com- 
petent to teach a primary school, To-day we have 
learned wisdom in this matter. We no longer ex peri- 
nent with unformed, untrained teachers in this 
rrade, but seek for those of ripe experience, trained 
professional skill, and an inborn love of children. 


Epwin D. Mean, New England Magazine; The 


public school is the place to which we should turn 
chief attention in our effort to promote a more beau- 
tiful public life in America. The schoolhouse and 
the school grounds should be beautiful, and the child 
should be surrounded by beauty in the schoolroom 
from first to last. Trained in the habit of seeing 
beauty and knowing it, he will come instinctively to 
hate ugliness in the home and in the street, as he goes 
out into life. 








JOSEPH PARKER AND HENRY IRVING. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD, 
In September Philistine. 


London has five million inhabitants. Should you 
ask me toname you the two men in their vast city 
strongest in personality, I would say Joseph Parker 
first and Henry Irving second. These two men are 
alike, vet different; both were country boys, neither 
They are near the same age, but 
Time has taken heaviest toll from Sir Henry. ‘The 
preacher is bluff, hearty, robust, and has a great Jove- 


is college bred. 


like head. The actor is yellow, careworn, gentle, 
spirituelle; he seems to be thinking thoughts that 
are beyond speech. 

At a certain dinner (not in honor of Stephen 
Crane), these two men among others sat at the board. 
When it came Parker’s turn to speak, he spoke as he 
always does, with an impressive brevity and weight 
and poise unequaled by any man I ever heard speak 
the English tongue. 
“Fortunate for me it is that Sir Henry Irving did not 
study theology instead of histrionics, otherwise each 
Sunday would find me in the pew instead of the pul- 
pit.” Then Sir Henry arose and spoke slowly and 
with a half touch of embarrassment that some say is 
art and others declare pure fright, but which in either 
case is most charming—winning every heart. He 
closed with these words: “Fortunate for me it is 
that the Rev. Joseph Parker did not study histrionics 
instead of theology; otherwise I would be in the 
(Tremendous ap- 


He closed with these words, 


stalls instead of on the stage.” 
laughter and loud cries of ’ear, ’ear.) 





plause 








SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND TRUANCY IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY GEORGE A. WALTON, 
Agent of the State Board of Education. 





Laws requiring attendance upon school of certain 
children for a certain length of time date in Massa- 
chusetts to the earliest period in her history as a 
colony. For many years penalties have been attached 
to the violation of these laws in the form of a fine 
upon the parent who neglects to enforce the attend- 
ance of his child, and of commitment to a truant 
school of a child who, disregarding the wishes of his 
parent, habitually absents himself from school. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of these laws and 
the general sentiment in favor of their enforcement, 
there are about eight per cent. of the children in the 
state of the compulsory school age, eight to fourteen 
years, that fail to get the full amount of schooling re- 
quired to be given to each school child. 

During the year closing May 1, 1895, I carefully 
investigated the cases of 26,968 of such children in fifty 
towns and cities of Massachusetts, and find that among 
these are 1,398 who fail to meet the time demands of 
the law from disability, which includes sickness of the 
child or contagious diseases in the family; 1,380 fail 
from parental neglect, which includes carelessness, 
indifference, and cupidity on the part of the parent; 
and 125 fail from willful disregard of parental au- 
thority, that is, by reason of the child’s truancy, The 
school population of the state (children, eight to four- 


teen ) 265,182. 
there are in the state 15,570 children who fail by rea- 


aggregates Presumably, therefore, 
son of parental neglect to get the full amount of 
schooling which the law requires their parents to 
give them, and 1,229 that are habitual truants. <A 
few children lost their schooling during the above 
period upon the plea by the parent of poverty and 
need of the children’s work, of a want of suitable 
clothing to wear, or of distance from school. 

It was found that penalties upon parents are rarely 
or, in most towns, never enforced, and reports from 
the several truant schools of the entire state showed 
their whole number of inmates to be 290, 

The principal causes which make the laws so nearly 
inoperative in these special cases are the inefficiency 
of the local officers, upon whom the laws depend for 
their enforcement; the neglect of the towns to con- 
form to the law which requires town by-laws for the 
control of truant children; the ambiguities and in- 
consistencies in the laws; and especially the tax which 
is imposed upon a town for each child it commits to 
a truant school. 

A serious difficulty met with in pursuing the inves, 
tigation was the want of a proper enumeration, or 
census, of the school children, which is required to be 
made in each town during the month of May of each 
and every year. The public school registers furnish 
exact records, from which the amount of absence of 
children enrolled in the schools can be ascertained ; 
but an accurate enumeration must be assured in order 
to know what children fail to receive any schooling. 
Another difficulty was encountered in the want of 
accurate records in the private schools, and particu- 
larly in the class of children that are dodging between 
the publie and private schools, in which latter class 
are included many large parochial schools. 

Among the remedies suggested for the inadequacy 
of the compulsory attendance and truant laws are: — 

1. The taking of a census of the children between 
five and fifteen years of age, in accordance with a 
specific plan to be prescribed by the state board of 
education and co-incident in time with the census. 
The making out by the teachers of lists of the names 
of all children belonging to all the schools in town, 
with age, residence, and date of last birthday. These 
lists are to include not only the children present, but 
each child that is not formally discharged and known 
to belong to some other school, or to have passed the 
school age. Private schools, in like manner as public 
schools, should be required to furnish lists of their 
pupils. To the private schools registers should be 
furnished by the state at public expense, from which 
accurate reports could be made, and returns of these 
schools should be made to the state board of educa- 
tion, as a condition for the schools’ being recognized 
as complying with the law which requires all persons 
having charge of children to cause them to attend 
school for thirty weeks each year. 

2. A system of discharge cards and cards for the 


transfer of children from school to school should be 


adopted for the schools of the entire state. The 
transfers should be required between the schools of 
different towns, as well as between the different 


schools of the same town. In this system should be 
embraced all private and all public schools. 

3. The duties of truant officers should be enlarged 
to include visiting private schools and to making pre- 
sentments of parents who neglect to keep their chil- 
dren in school according to law. An _ additional 
officer, perhaps more than one such officer, should be 
appointed by the state board of education, to be called 
a school attendance ofticer; he should have all the 
functions of local truant officers, and have authority 
to enforce the laws throughout the state. 

4. A change in the control of the truant schools 
should be made from the county to the state; no 


part of the expense of the maintenance of truants in 
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these schools should be imposed upon individual 
towns. The charge acts as a bar to the town’s enfore- 
ing the law. The class of children sent to the truant 
schools should be limited to such as willfully absent 
themselves from school, and such as disobey the rea- 
sonable rules and regulations of the common schools. 
The purpose of the truant schools should be to fur- 
nish to the children committed to them, in addition 
to a school, the conditions of a well-ordered home. 
The truant school should be considered a part of the 
public school system, established and maintained with 
the adjunct of a model home for a class of children 
unfortunate in not having received the discipline 
which good homes ordinarily afford. The school 
should be analagous to a private boarding school, to 
which parents send their children to receive the nur- 
ture their own home cannot or does not afford. The 
name truant school should be changed for a title less 
offensive and more characteristic; for example, to 
parental school. 

Some of the reasons for state control of truant 
schools are stated as follows: The first is consistency ; 
the state requires that all children of certain ages 
Secause the blind, the deaf, the 
of the 
visions in the common schools for educating children 
in normal conditions, the state provides for their in- 


shall be edueated. 


feeble-minded cannot avail themselves pro- 


struction in special schools. Because truant children 
will not avail themselves of the provisions made for 
edueating children in normal conditions, wiy should 
not the state make special provisions for them in 
special schools? The difference between cannot and 
will not in the children cannot shift the responsibility 
of support from the larger to the smaller unit. 

But the truant is not simply an unfortunate person ; 
he is a dangerous person in the community, and if 
allowed to advance in ignorance and disobedience to 
vice and crime, the state will eventually have to bear 
the burden of his arrest, his trial, and, if convicted, of 
his maintenance as a convict. Would it not be wiser 
to bear the expense of preventing the child from com- 
mitting crime, rather than bear that of punishing him 
asacriminal? Would it not bea matter of self-inter- 
est to the state to bestow upon the child this benefi- 
? It is certainly a beneficence for which, in 
after years, the beneficiary will hold the state in 


cence 


grateful remembrance. Furthermore, it would be 
true economy for the state to assume the charge of all 
the truant schools. An illustration of the unwisdom 
and injustice of the system which requires their main- 
tenance by counties is seen in the expenditure of $500 
ayear per truant in Berkshire county, as compared 
with $130 in Worcester county. 


effectually serve the four western counties, where 


One school would 


three less effective schools are to-day maintained. 





The report represents the existing conditions of 
attendance and truaney, and proposes certain neces- 
sary changes in the methods and means of dealing 
How these changes are to be 
In this 


with these subjects. 
effected 
further consideration are involved :— 


remains for further consideration. 


1. The definite working out of the means suggested 
in the report for preventing non-attendance. 
2. Modifications in the present system of truant 


schools. 


3. The employment of one or more state school 


attendance officers. 


4, An entire reconstruction of the laws relating to 
school attendance. 


For the adequate study and treatment of the sub- 
ject to which the investigation has led, especially of 
the important problems which relate to the truant 
schools and the necessary means for enforcing the 
This the leg- 
islature has granted, and some radical changes in our 


laws, the report asks for further time. 


laws for compulsory attendance may be looked for in 
the final report which Mr. Walton will submit to the 
A brief abstract of the report to the 
legislature of 1896. 


next legislature. 


CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 


BY D, R. CAMERON, 
Retiring Chairman of the School Board. 
{Extract from his retiring address.} 

It is my belief that a competent man of affairs, 
with large executive powers, conversant with men 
and values, informed as to the mutual interest of all 
parties concerned in financial transactions of the 
board, inflexible in demanding and dispensing jus- 
tice in all matters of reciprocal interests, if chosen 
to act in the capacity of, let me suggest, a business 
directory of all its business affairs, subject always to 
review of the board, at a liberal salary, would by 
the of business methods into the ad- 
ministration of our affairs so effect a saving in our 


introduction 


expenditures as would compensate for his salary 
many times over, and bring about a more rational 
system of procedure in our business relations. 
Especially should the educational department be 
left free from non-professional interference and re- 
striction, and the legal power of the appointment 
and removal of teachers in the largest measure con- 
sonant with the right of review by the board be 
to the 
schools and his assistants. It searcely needs an ar- 


cheerfully submitted superintendent of 
guinent to convince any member of this board that 
the outlook of these executive officers over the ed- 
ucational field, their knowledge of.school affairs at 
home and abroad, their acquaintance with the trend 
and scope of educational thought, their familiar 

















E. Wuire, Columbus, O. 


Ilon. E. 


associations with questions pertaining to school 
management and discipline, their experience with 
school life, their trained judgment as to professional 
merit in teaching, their professional pride, all unite 
to justify the commission to their hands, unre- 
stricted by individual members of the board, or by 
non-professional parties, the selection, appointment, 
assigninent, and transfer of teachers, the removal of 
incompetents, and the promotion of teachers to fill 
vacancies occurring in the more important posi- 
tions. 

In view of the almost unprecedented growth of 
the population of the city and the corresponding in- 
crease of school membership, the reduction of tinan- 
cial resources beyond those of the last preceding year 
seems like a suicidal act, an act at least without the 
sanction or suggestion of an enlightened policy. 
The whole policy of a government is summed up 
in the requirement—educate or punish. To neglect 
the former is to render the latter obligatory. The 
wisdom of theone is set over against the folly of the 
other. ‘To cheapen the one is to multiply the cost of 
the other by a large ratio. In the face of this fact, 
the board is unhappily urged, nay, forced, to a most 
rigid line of economy and retrenchment, whereby 
the possibility of financial embarrassment may be 
avoided. It is not a condition to be viewed with any 


feeling of complacency, that of a retrograde move- 


ment in the management of the sehools because of 
the fact that the board is shorn of the legitimate anq 
necessary means for earrying to a successful jssje 
the legal requirements of its department. 








CRITIC FIEND. 


HAMILTON RICH, 


THE 


BY ALICE 


The spirit of criticism goes about like a roaring 
lion secking whom he may devour. The ogre of the 
fairv tales of our childhood had not a more insatiahle 
appetite. Nothing good or bad, no measure, wise or 
unwise, is free from attack. No person, worthy or 
unworthy, is able to shelter himself under a canopy of 
safety, or clothe himself in a panoply of defense, 
Ile walks rough-shod over the well-trodden  paih- 
ways of life, ploughing them into furrows to blister 
tender feet, or, with points of steel, harrows up the 
cherished traditions and fond beliefs of sweet souls. 
What would we think of a surgeon who opened a 
wound, professedly to cleanse from impurity, but 
neglected to close and knit together with healing 
stitches. I seem to hear the voice of the duck, as she 
searches for worms in the barnyard, as an answer. 

Criticisms are often too sweeping to be of value as 
a curative measure, like a broom which is so heavy as 
to carry the web and woof of the carpet, as well as the 
dirt upon it. I will illustrate. 

Not Jong sinee, [I attended 


a lecture on mental 


training. ‘The audience was largely composed of 


teachers in the publie schools. Lest I also be classed 


with the critics in question, I will say that this le 
ture not only showed mental training in thi 

which originated it, but gave valuable suggesiio 
for its application to the minds of others. But 

speaker made the mistake at the beginning, in 

putting himself en rapport with his audience. 

fact, he antagonized the greater number, by ce- 
nouncing their educational methods. As it was his 
first visit. and, as far as known, he had not in a single 
instance entered a schoolroom in the city, it would 
have been better policy to have assumed that there 
might be teachers present who were in adyance of 
some of those he criticised in other — places. 
Teachers, whatever their faults and deficiencies, are 
not wholly without consciences, and had he held up 
the coat before them, would have recognized thie 
pattern as one they were, or were not, wearing; thie) 
might even have been willing to receive from him a 
new pattern, or an improvement on the old one, had 
pleasing. Wis- 


dom was not born with Solomon, neither did it die 


his manner of presentation been 


with him, and no one man has a monopoly of educa- 
tional methods. It is just possible that among the 


three hundred present there were those who. 


weighed in his own scales, would have swung in an 
even balance with him. 

One of his propositions was, that “children should 
be taught to think out, not to memorize, their les- 
faint remembrance 
that we had somewhere and at some time, perhaps 


sons.” To some of us came a 
in the prehistoric past, in some previous state and 
re-incarnation, heard something like this before. 
and we were not properly impressed with its origi 
nality. Some to think that for 
decade or more of years they had been teaching upon 
this basis of belief. 


even dared 


A person who is in an antagonistie state of mini 
is not in a receptive condition. The educator who 
classes his audience or readers as alike uneducated. 
who makes the assertion that all other methods than 
those advanced by 


himself are false, does two 


things,— discourages those who are doing good work 
not. The forme! 


says, “Of what advantage is my ceaseless toil and 


and those who 


encourages are 
study, my wearisome reaching after and adoption o! 
the best methods?” and the latter, “I do not see but 
[ am as well off as those who wear out heart and 
brain in this work; we are all classed together.” 

It would be wiser, in the opinion of the writer, if 
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ome of our critics on educational methods would 
‘arn to discriminate more closely between what has 
heen done, what is being done, and what our educa- 
ors have in mind to do, as fast as existing conditions 
nake it practicable or even possible. 

Ile who exhausts his ammunition by overshooting 
he mark, not only loses his aim, but is obliged to 

ther vp his arrows before he can shoot again. If 
would use 


their fellows 


ih tact as would win them places as leaders in the 


rose who are wiser than 
cause of education, philanthropy, and reform, in- 
ead of posing as originals, both their criticisms 
of others’ methods of work and their own plans for 
‘he same would be better received and more fre- 
ently adopted. 
There is a distinction of more than one letter be- 
iween a eritie fiend and a eritie friend. 


THE SOUDAN, 


BY A, RK. MISCHLICH. 


Itis day. In this tropical clime the sun does not 
linger, soon the heat of the day will be like that of 
i fiery furnace. 
shelter from the rays of the sun, but none from the 
heat-laden dusty wind. 

This is the Soudan, and the traveler has camped 
during the night on the Kerraba, a plateau of sandy 
From this rolling 


One may find here and there a slight 


soil covered with black stones. 
level the Nile looks like a silver thread stretched 
across the land, A want of animation pervades the 
As you look in the opposite direction you 
It is the caravan track from 

Let us follow our traveler 


scene, 
see a broad, gray band. 
Berber to Wadi Gammer. 
on his journey toward the Nile. 

Progress is very slow on the stony plateau, but in 
a few hours the end has been reached, and there 
before him, between hills, lies a valley which leads 
to the Nile, a journey of about two hours. This 
valley is covered with scanty vegetation and a thin 
matting of grass. Scattered here and there are 
mimosa bushes, and occasionally a tree. As you 
approach the river you notice that the soil becomes 
more productive. At last, you hear the groaning of 
the waterwheel and the shouts and laughter of the 
slaves and women at work, and you see the Arabian 
dhows* floating lazily on the water. The Nile has 
been reached. We have followed the traveler over 
the most unproductive and least inhabited portion 
of the Soudan. 

ITS EXTENT. 

The Soudan, or Nigritia, “land of the blacks,” as 
it is sometimes called, extends from Senegambia to 
southern Egypt, and comprises all of Africa between 
Nubia and the equator. The Egyptian Soudan, in 
which we are specially interested, because of the 
stirring events that have transpired there, is bounded 
on the west by Darfour, on the east by the Red sea, 
and extends past Suakin and Massowah, overlapping 
Abyssinia to Berber and Harrar. 

Of the provinces I mention Dongola, because of 
the wondrous fertility of its southern districts, and 
the large flocks of sheep, goats, and camels that pas- 
ture on the great Dongola plain. The province Sen- 
uaar is an undulating plain, and near the rivers is 
rich in forests. Kordofan, another province, is 
watered by wells, and is thus rendered fertile. The 
province of El Faschir is a plateau about 2,200 feet 
above the level of the sea; its wealth consists in its 
cattle. No place is better adapted to support a teem- 
ug population than the Shillook country, about 700 
niles above Khartoym. Agriculture, pasturage, fish- 
lig, and the chase are here at their best. 

In Arabic, the vast area of the Soudan is desig- 

ited as Belades-Soodan, hence our word Soudan. 

PRINCIPAL CITIES. 

Of the Soudan at large, Timbuctoo, Sokoto, Kano, 
Yakoba, and Kuko are the chief cities. 

The Egyptian Soudan cities worthy of note are 
\hartoum, Omdurman, Dongola, El Obeid, and Cas- 

la. Khartoum is situated about sixty miles above 
the sixth and last cataract of the Nile. Omdurman 


*Coasting vessels. 








is now considered the sacred city of the Mahdi, and 
the Khalifa has his residence there. 
POPULATION, 

The population consists of many million blacks. 
rhe western Arabs have completely subjugated the 
river tribes, and are the ruling class; then there are 
the Fellatahs, a mixed race. 

The Soudanese of mixed Arab and Abyssinian ex- 
Most of the till- 
ing of the soil and the hard work of the country is 
performed by this class. 


traction are superior to the negro. 


They are literally hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. 

In religion all the tribes of the Egyptian Soudan 
are Mahdists. Prior to the coming of the Mahdi, 
either The 
Mahdi, or prophet, was a religious zealot named 


they were pagan or Mohammedan, 


Mohammed Achmet, a native of Dongola He was 
the son of poor parents, but his family claimed to be 
descendants of the “prophet” His father, a relig- 
ious teacher, gave him his first instruction, but he 
died while Achmet was still a very young man; how- 
ever, Achmet completed his education and was really 
a religious and educated man, Undoubtedly, he was 
actuated by the lofty motive of uniting all the tribes 
of the Soudan 
them the religion of Mahomet. 


continued 


under one government, and giving 
IHlis early life was 


one of sacrifice, holiness, and religious 


from Khartoum to Suakin, from Gallabat to Mas- 
sowah, 

Nowadays one only occasionally sees a caravan on 
the road from Khartoum to Assuan and Suakin. 

Owing to the heavy tax (a tenth every time the 
duty collector stamps them), imports are limited. The 
Sugar, rice, cheap 
Under the 
Leather 


principal import is perfumery. 
and gaudy fabries are also imported. 
Khalifa’s reign the slave trade flourishes. 
work, shoes, sandals, saddles, harness, amulets, 
swords, scabbards, and knife sheaths are manufact- 
Whips are cut from the hide of the hippopota- 
The manufacture of cotton is carried on with 
The attend to the 


spinning, and they are also engaged in making mats. 


ured, 

mus, 

considerable enterprise. women 
ENGLAND'S TROUBLE IN THE SOUDAN, 

As has been stated, Achmet, better 
known as the Mahdi, succeeded in rousing the relig- 
ious fanaticism of the inhabitants of the Soudan. In 
1882 he openly revolted against the khedive of Egypt, 
and proclaimed himself the long expected prophet 
who was to free the people and purify the Moham- 


Mohammed 


medan religion. 

Everywhere the people flocked to his standard, and 
the slave-hunting tribes rushed northward. El Obeid 
fell into the hands of the Mahdi. In the north Hicks 
Pasha’s army was destroyed, and he himself killed. 

Khartoum was surprised, and carried by storm ; 





Gordon was slain and his head carried off in 











triumph. 

All, excepting those who embraced the Mah- 
dist religion, were put tothesword. The young 
women and girls were reserved for the harems of 
the Mahdi and his generals. 

A few months after the fall of 
the Mahdi died. He was succeeded by his 
general-in-chief, Khalifa Abdullahi. Abdullahi 
He is a man 


Khartoum 


is a native of southwest Darfour. 
of resolute character, a despot in every sense of 
the word, and fonder than Orientals usually are 
of luxury and flattery. His harem contains over 
400 women, and his body guard consists of 12,000 
warriors, clad in armor and mounted on richly 
caparisoned Arabian steeds. In cruelty, Abdul- 
lahi might be called the Nero of Africa. His 
rule is that of the sword, and part of his policy 
is to exterminate the river tribes and replace 
them by those from the west. His hatred of for- 
eigners is intense. With him Mahdism ranks 
higher than Mahommedanism. He has even 
forbidden pilgrimages to Mecca, and substituted 
in their stead visits to the Mahdi’s tomb. To- 
day, his power over the dervishes and people of 























the Soudan is absolute. 





devotion. The discontent prevailing in the Soudan, 
the jealousies of the different tribes, the hatred of 
the English and all foreigners, principally because of 
their interference with the slave trade, all these were 
the Mahdi’s opportunity, and by means of religious 
enthusiasm he succeeded in carrying out his design, 
which made him, up to the day of his death, the ruler 
and prophet of the Soudan. 


PRODUCTS, 


Dhurra is the staple grain of the Soudan. It is 
to the Soudanese what rice is to the Chinese. If the 
crop fails, then famine is sure to follow. Turkish 


maize, beans, lentils, peas, and pumpkins are also 
grown. Sugar-cane, watermelons, radishes, cucum- 
bers, tamarinds, and, after the rainy season, cotton 
thrive. 

The islands in the Nile are very fertile. 
high Nile these are entirely under the water, and as 
the river subsides there is left a rich, fertilizing de- 
posit. Of the fruits they have oranges, lemons, pome- 
granates, grapes, figs, and dates. The forests of 
southern Kordofan produce gum-arabic. 


During 


COMMERCE. 

Before the advent of the Mahdists the commerce 
of the Soudan had assumed considerable proportions, 
to-day it has dwindled to almost nothing. Formerly, 
caravans passed constantly along a number of routes, 
of which the principal were from Kordofan to Don- 
gola and Wady Halfa, from Khartoum to Korosko, 


p 

England will find the Khalifa a dangerous foe, 
and the 40,000 dervishes stubborn fighters, and not likely 
to be defeated and subdued by the forces commanded 
by the British in Egypt. If a coalition takes place 
between King Menelek and the Khalifa, both England 
and Italy will have their hands full, and the nine- 
teenth century may close with avery bloody war. 
England must be ready to face troubles in other 
quarters, for it is hard to tell what a hornet’s nest 
may be stirred up by this attack on the dervishes of 
the Egyptian Soudan. In Islamism there are twelve 
distinct dervish orders. Mohammedan sectarian differ- 
ences do not effect the orders, and they are one when- 
ever an attack is made on any dervish order. Hence, 
the danger of a general outbreak. 

In March, 1896, Sir H. H. Kitchener was appointed 
to command the British-Egyptian expedition from 
Wady Halfa for Dongola. ‘The advance was made 
between the fourth and fifth cataracts of the Nile. 
This enterprise was undoubtedly hastened by the 
Italian defeat at Adowa. Besides, as long as the 
Soudan is held by the dervishes, there will be a con- 
stant menace to Egypt, and, of course, to English 
supremacy in that part of Africa. France and Tur- 
key are much stirred because of the British advance, 
The Khalifa has made the counter move by proclaim- 
ing Jehad (holy war) against Egypt. Osman Digna 
is in command of the dervishes in Dongola, On 
March 18, 1896, the dervishes made four attacks 
upon the Sabderat defile, near Cassala, but they were 
repulsed with great loss. On June 7, the Egyptian 
troops under British command surprised and captured 
Ferkeh, thus opening the way to Dongola by water. 


[Since the above was in type the British have advanced up 
the Nile valley and captured Dongola, the objective point of the 
British-Egyptian expedition. | 
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Methods for the Behoolroom. 


Be polite and courteous to the children and see to 
it that they are polite and courteous to you and to 
each other. 


RouND-SHOULDERED men and women are often in- 
debted to the school for the early habit that resulted 
in it. See to it that none of your pupils are in danger 
of such deformity. 


—— 


LOCAL HISTORY. 
When was your town settled ? 
By whom was it settled ? 
Find out where and how these first settlers lived. 
a Do any traces of their homes or work remain ? 
How 


town ? 


many historic incidents occurred in your 


Are any earlier town records in existence ? 

Who have been leading men and women in its 
history ? 

What was the origin of your town’s name ? — /nter- 
State School Review. 


—_——— | »_ —_——_——— 


INDIAN 
BY W. L. 


SCHOOLROOM MATERIAL.—It is suggested that the 
teacher have a sufficient number of ripe ears, that there may be 
personal investigation by the pupils. In addition to this, 
several stalks, with roots, should be brought into the school- 
room. Let these stalks be pulled when the ears are at differ- 
ent stages of maturity 


CORN. 


GERMAN. 


| Study of the plant as a whole. 
(a2) Average height. (Pupils measure.) 
(>) Diameter of stalk at base. 
(c) Kind of roots, length, ete. 
(d) Number of joints in stalk. 
(¢) Where the leaves are borne. 
(f) How the leaves are arranged on the stalk,— 
alternate or opposite. 
(vy) Length and width of leaves. 
(A) Veining of the leaves. 








Plate Tl. 
are attached to the stalk. 
(At 


(7) How the 
(7) Where the ear is borne. 
the axil of a leaf.) 

The covering of the ear. 
Study of the stalk 


Afdry stalk'is better for the study of stalk, struc- 


le aves 


a joint and in 


ture than a green one. Make both vertical and cross 
sections. For the sake of comparison, have sections 
of the apple, oak, or any other convenient wood. Let 
these be of wood old enough to show the concentric 
arrangement of layers. 

(a) Has the cornstalk a bark ? 

(4) With a knife separate the hard exterior of the 

stalk into its separate fibres. 
(c) Where is the pith in the apple or oak? 


(7) Where is the pith in the cornstalk ? 


(e) Examine ‘the structure of common plantain 


and elderberry. 


(7) Is the cornstalk like the plantain or the elder- 


be rry ? 


(vy) What is the significance of the rings or layers 


in the oak ? 


(h) Has the cornstalk these rings ? 


(7) Which ring or layer in the oak is the oldest ? 


(The inner.) 


(7) Does the oak grow from the inside, out ? 


(k) Where is the firm, hard wood of theoak ? of 


the cornstalk ? 
(7) Can you peel the outer covering of the stalk as 
you can the bark of the oak? 


(m) As to structure, how many types of flowering 


plants have we ? 

At the option of the teacher, the words 
exogen and endogen may here be presented. 
The word exogen, meaning outside grower, 
is applied to such plants as the apple, oak, 
etc., which increase by seasonal layers 
the Examples of familiar 
endogens are asparagus, rattan, palms, ete. 
it that 
parallel venation is a marked characteristie 
of endogenous growth, and by the study 
of seed germination that all endogens are 


from inside. 


By examination can be shown 


monocotyls. 
[1]. Study of the flowers. 

For this study, select a stalk upon which 
the ear has advanced to that stage in which 
the silks protrude. At this stage pollen 
dust will readily fall from the loose pani- 
cle at the top of the stalk. 
the 
Howers; 7. e., it has both staminate (male) and pistillate 
(female) flowers. 


Corn is really 


one of grasses having moncecious 


In most flowers the stamens and 
pistil or pistils are grouped within the floral envelope 
of individual flower. In the willows, 
poplars, box elders, meadow rues, ete., the stamimate 
Howers grow upon one plant and the pistillate upon 
another. 


the same or 


(7) Point out the organs (calyx, corolla, stamens, 
and pistil or pistils) of some familiar flower. 

(+) Examine the flowers which are found in the 
panicle at the top of the stalk. 

(c) How many stamens are found in each ? 

(7) Tear off the sheathing leaves of the spike or 
“cob” which bears the pistillate flowers. 

(7) Examine the silky threads of the tassel, which 
are the styles of the kernels or pistils. 

(7) Where are the silky threads attached to the 
kernels ? 


(g) Has each kernel a thread ? 
[V. Study of the ripened ear and the kernel. 

(a) How are the kernels arranged on the cob ? 

(6) How many rows of kernels are there ? 

(c) Are the number of rows of kernels always eye 

(d) Examine the embryo within a kernel of corn, 
The the 
within the seed. 


embryo is rudimentary  plantlet 

(e) Compare the embryo of corn with that of 
bean, in which all within the seed husk js 
embryo. 

(f) The embryo of the kernel of corn is surrounded 
in part by the albumen or stored food of the 


seed. 


(7) In the bean the food is stored in thi 
cotyledons of the embryo. 

fh) Seeds are of two kinds,—albuminous 
(having albumen) and exalbuminous. 

(7) Corn is albuminous, the bean exalbumi- 
nous. 

(j/) Which is the pea; the almond; the 
peanut; wheat, ete.? 

V. Uses of corn, husks, stalk, ete. 

(a) The kernel ground forms Indian meal. 

(4) The kernel hulled forms hominy o1 
samp. 

(c) The green ears are often boiled and 
sometimes pickled for table use. 

(d) The kernel yields “ Oswego,” or corn 
starch. 

(e) Sugar and a spiritous liquor have been 
obtained from the tender stalk. 

(f) The young leaves and stalks are fodde1 
for cattle. 

(vy) The stalks are used for fuel, thatch, a 
making baskets. 

(h) The husks are used in stuffing chairs, saddles, 
ete., in packing oranges and lemons, and in 
the manufacture of paper. 

These are subjects with which the child is more or 
less familiar. Encourage the children to express 
freely their thoughts about them, aiding and guiding 
them in their use of words. After the discussion, se- 
lect certain topics for written work, the topics being 
adapted to the nature and int:..st of the pupil. 
Girls would enjoy these: ‘“ How to make corn bread,” 
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“ How our grandmothers made and cooked hominy ”; 
while boys would doubtless take more interest in this 
“Where thatch roofs are used and how they are 
made,” 
VI. The planting and care of corn, ete. 
Best soil for the cultivation of. 
Manner of planting. 
The care of. 
The husking, storing, and shelling of. 
How ground by the Indians. 
ki History of corn, literature, ete. 
(a) Pictured in an ancient Chinese book. 
(4) Some grains discovered in the houses of Athens. 
(¢) Early explorers of America found it cultivated 
by Indians. 
(d) Carried by Columbus to Spain in 1520. 
(¢) “ Autumn ” and “ Blessing the Cornfields,” 
the “Song} ofp Hiawatha,” 


from 


Longfellow. 
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(f) lhe Huskers, The Corn Song,” and “The GoLp EXPORTED ANNUALLY SINCE 


Pumpkin,”— Whittier, 
(g) “Sella,”— Bryant. 
Vituises Suggested subjects, 
Comparative importance of corn as a food. 
The varieties of corn. 
Where corn is cultivated. 
Comparative value of the corn crop. 
How whiskey is made from corn. 
How corn starch is made. 
Difference between maize and broom corn. 
Difference between maize and sugar cane. 
The cut worm and other pests of corn. 
(See United States Agricultural Reports.) 
The food of the Plymouth and Jamestown colonists. 
The meaning and origin of the word “corn.” 


a | 
FOR THE STUDY OF “MACBETH.’—(IV.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


with his wife ? 

57. Why does Mr. Moulton call III., 8, ‘* the keystone to the 
arch representing the rise and fall of Macbeth ” ? 
58. Give three reasons for Macbeth’s murdering Banquo. 


59. Tow was Banquo’s fate retributive ? 


60. Why does the murder of Banquo array the witches 


against Macbeth ? 


61. What is the purpose of the ghost scene in ** Macbeth” ? 


In ‘*‘ Hamlet” ? 

62. Why does the ghost of Banquo appear twice to Mac- 
beth ? Why does it vanish in obedience to his command ? 

63. In what particular of its appearance does the ghost of 

Janquo seem to repeat the prophecy of the witches ? 

64. Comment upon Lady Macbeth’s last conscious ‘speeches 
to the public and before the public. 

65. What speech in III.,4, argues the outcome of the tragedy ? 

66. Explain ‘* We’re yet but young in deed” by iteration. 

67. Why did Hecate chide the witches? Is her anger a 
mainspring of action inthe drama? Prove her both tempter 
and punisher of Macbeth. How could she be sure of the suc- 
cess of her methods ? 

68. Mark the stinging satire in the chain of epigrams by 
which Lennox expresses his conviction as to the author of the 
evils of the time. 

69. What impelled Macbeth to seek an interview with the 
witches ? 

70. What is the signification of the ingredients put into the 
** boiling cauldron”? Of the witches chorus IV., 1. ? 

71. Why would ‘* Macbeth Mocked ” be a good title for the 
first scene in act IV. ? 

72. Trace the sequence of influences and events which culmi- 
nates in the resolution of the last paragraph of EV «4. 

73. In LV., 2, what constitutes a certain kind of relief ? What 


introduces the element of parties ? 
74. Was Lady Macduff in any way guilty of her fate ? 

75. In LV., 3. why did Malcolm defame himself ? 

76. Show the fitness of introducing the doctor with his re- 
port at that stage in Malcolm’s ani Macduff’s conversation. 

77. What is gained by the prose form used in V., 1. ? What 
by the return to verse ? 
“78. Account for Lady Macbeth’s condition V., 1. 

79. What of Macbeth’s punishment is detailed in V., 2. ? 

80. Analyze Macbeth’s mental condition, V., 5. 

81. Why does * Lay on, Macduff,’ make us more lenient 
toward Macbeth ? 

82, Whom do we miss as the curtain falls ? 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


STATEMENTS FROM OFFICIAI DOCUMENTS ISSUED BY UNITED 
STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


Arranged by the Editor. 





Continued from JOURNAL of September 1 
GOLD PREMIUMS. 


The average value of gold in United States currency from 


1862 to 1879 was as follows: . 
ears 113.3 PRES. 6.000 139.7 YL Sere 111.2 
1863 teas. Eee 1660....2. 186.0 Co, eee 114.9 
1864. cccce 903.5 LB7Os0ccce 114.9 1STG.s0c%s Ib 
LEGG s.c v.00 157.3 BO29 ixivin xd: SURE LGTd se sacs 104.8 
PRES. .ccccs 1D Lt) 7 112.4 >) ee 100.8 
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The average value in gold of United States currency was as 


follows 
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56. In HI., 2, what prompts Macbeth to play the hypocrite 
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Coinage during the war, 1862, $18,926,120; 1863, $22,187,200; 
1864, $19,958,900; 1865, $27,874,000. 

Eagle. Authorized April 2, 1792; weight, 270 grains; fine- 
ness, .916¢. 

1834, weight changed to 258 grains, and fineness to .899,225. 

1837, fineness changed to .9 

Total coinage June 30, 1896, $266,538,270. 

Half Eagle. Authorized April 2, 1792; weight, 135 grains; 
fineness, .916%. 

Weight changed 1834 to i29 grains, and fineness to .899,225. 

In 1837 fineness changed to .9. 

Total coinage to June 30, 1896, $220,631,035. 

(uarter Eagle. Authorized April 2, 1792; weight, 67.5 
grains; fineness, .916%. 1834, weight made 64.5 grains, and 
fineness, .899,225; but in 1837 it was made .9. Total coinage, 
Jane 30, 1896, $28,711,015. 

Three dollar piece. Authorized February 21, 1853; discon- 
tinued September 26, 1890. 

Dollar piece. Authorized March 3, 1840, and discontinued 
September 26, 1890, 

SILVER COINS OF UNITED STATES. 

Dollar. Authorized April 2, 1792: weight, 416 grains; fine- 
ness, .892.4. 

In 1837 weight changed to 112) grains, and fineness to .9. 

Coinage discontinued February 12, 1873, and reauthorized 
February 28, 1878. 

Total coinage from 1792 to 1873, $8,031,238. 

Coinage from 1878 to 1896, $480,790,041. 

Trade dollar. Authorized February 12, 1873; weight, 420 
grains; fineness, .0 

In 1876 (July 22) coinage limited to export demand. 

Coinage discontinued March 3, 1887. 

Total coinage, $35,965,924. 

Half dollar. Authorized April 2, 1792; weight, 208 grains ; 
fineness, .892.4. In 1837, weight changed to 206} grains, and 
fineness to .9. In 1853 it was made -192 grains, and in 18738 
192.9 grains. Total amount, June 30, 1896, $132,662,308. 

Columbian half dollar. Authorized August 5, 1892, for 
World’s Fair use; weight, 192. grains; fineness, .9. Total 
amount, $2,501,052.50. 

(Juarters. Authorized April 2, 1792; weight, 104 grains; 
fineness, .892,4. In 1873 changed to 103} grains, and .9 fine- 
ness. In 1853 to 96 grains, and in 1873 to 96.45 grains. Total 
amount, $57,166,166. 

Columbian quarters. Authorized March 3, 1893, for World’s 
Fair use; weight, 96.45 grains; fineness, .9. Total amount, 
810,005.75. 

Twenty-cent piece. Authorized March 3, 1875; weight, 77.16 
grains; fineness, .9; discontinued May 2, 1878. Total amount, 
$271,000. 

Dime. Authorized 1792; weight, 41.6 grains; fineness, 
.892,4. In 1837 changed to 41] grains, and fineness to .9. In 
1853 to 38.4 grains, and in 1878 to 38.58 grains. Total coinage, 
828 904.500. 

Half dime. Authorized 1792; discontinued 1873. Total 
amount, $4,880,219. 

Three-cent piece. Authorized 1851; discontinued 1873. 

MINOR UNITED STATES COINS. 

Nickel (five cents). Authorized May 16, 1866; weight, 77.16 
grains; 75 per cent. copper; 25 per cent. nickel. Total 
amount, $14,292.2385. 

Three-cent nickel. Authorized March 3, 1865; discontinued 
S« ptemb« r 26, 1890. Total coinage, $941,549. 

Two-cent bronze. Authorized April 22, 1864; discontinued 
IS73. Total amount, $912,020. 


Copper cent. Authorized 1792; discontinued 1857. Total 


amount, $1,562,887. 


Nickel cent. Authorized 1857; discontinued 1864. Total 
coinage, $2,007,720. 
Bronze cent. Authorized 1864. ‘Total coinage, $8,073,910. 
rHE CURRENCY. 
There are ten different kinds of money in circulation in the 
United States : 


greenbacks gold coins 

gold certificates standard silver dollars. 
silver certificates subsidiary silver 
treasury notes nickels 

national bank notes bronze coins 


The gold coins are legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. 

The standard silver dollars are legal tender in payment of 
all debts, public and private, without regard to amount, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

Subsidiary silver is legal tender for amounts not exceeding 
S10 in any one payment. 

Treasury notes (July 14, 1800) are legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract. 

United States notes are legal tender for all debts, public and 
private, except duties on imports and interest on the public 
debt.. 

Gold certificates, silver certificates, and national bank notes 
ire not legal tender, but both classes of certificates are receiv 
able for all public dues, while national bank notes are receiv 
able for all public dues, except duties on imports, and may be 
paid out by the government for all salaries, and other debts 
and demands owing by the government to individuals, corpora- 
tions, and associations within the United States. 

All national banks are required to receive the notes of other 
national banks. 

) 


Nickel and bronze coins are legal tender up to 25 cents 


a 
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NEVER give one occasion to suggest that you belong 
to the anti-jovial society. 


THERE should be something entertaining in every 
half day of school life. 


Ir is quite clear that the universal high-water mark 
for the length of the school year is to be nearer nine 
months than ten. 


MAKE work as easy to yourself as you can, remem- 
bering that there are to be ten months of the wear 
aud tear of the year. 


Miss Kstevie Reet, the brilliant superintendent of 
public instruction in Wyoming, though but twenty- 
nine years of age, is to be urged for the governorship 
in 1898. 
the West. 


She is one of the most popular women in 


Ir is reported that the secondary schools of Norway 
have dropped both Latin and Greek from the course. 
It would be interesting to know to what extent this 
has been the result of sloyd, the Ling gymnastics, and 
other “ practical ” innovations. 
THE 
Senator Cannon’s bill to have a gigantic relief map 


Western School Journal, commenting upon 


of the United States on the grounds adjacent to the 
Washington Monument, says the editor of that journal 
never got a clear idea of Palestine until he examined 
the relief map at Chautauqua. 





DR. E. EL. 


WHITH. 


Kmerson Elbridge White, LL.D., whose portrait 
the old 
‘There is no man to whom 
No man 
Barnard, has had a more 
the field. His 
scholarship, literary accuracy, philosophical force, 
professional devotion, give him distinction, while his 


appears this week, is often styled “orand 


man” of the profession. 
the term could be more fittingly applied. 
now living, excepting Dr. 
remarkable service 


in edueational 


wide range of experience and professional honors 
are a guarantee of the uniform and universal regard 
for him among the educational leaders. 

He was born in Mantua, Portage county, Ohio, 
January 10, 1829. in the best 
local institutions of that day, and at a very early age 
was elected principal of the Central high school of 


He was educated 


Cleveland. Tle was one of the first men to assume a 
professional dignity and ardent educational spirit. 
Ile was twenty-one when Mr. Mann left the educa- 
tional work in Massachusetts, and he was the leader 
in public school enthusiasm in Ohio when Mr. Mann 
went to Antioch College, at Yellow Springs in that 
state. Mr. White was city superintendent at Ports- 
mouth in 1856, the time of Mr. Mann’s death. No 
one was more benefited by the zeal of Mr. Mann, and 
no one took equal advantage of the new spirit in 
education. He traveled extensively as a student of 
the best school work, and was from the very earliest 
days a constructionist, rather than a destructionist, 
in education, and from that standpoint he has served 
the educational world for nearly half a century. At 
the age of thirty-four he was elected state commis- 
of From 1876 to 1883 he was 
president University, Lafayette, Ind., 
and later was superintendent of schools in Cincin- 
nati. Columbus in one of the most 
beautiful homes of that city, and devotes himself 
He is the most in de- 


sioner education. 


of Purdue 


Ife resides at 


to authorship and lecturing. 
mand and receives the highest prices of all those 


engaged in institute work. He has written the best 


hook on “School Management” that has been pub- . 


lished in America since the great work on “Theory 
and Practice in Teaching” by David P. Page, nearly 
fiftv years ago. He is also the author of several 
valuable school text-books. 

He was president of the Ohio State Association in 
1863, of the National Superintendents’ Association 
in 1866, of the National Educational Association in 
1872, of the National of 
1884--6. 


Council Kducation in 
Dr. White never writes or utters a sentence that is 
not clear cut, exact, grammatically accurate, and 
rhetorically forceful. He respects conventionalities 
in social and. religious life, in scholarship and educa- 
tion, and yet his individuality is never sacrificed. 
His residence is the most courtly of those* oc- 
cupied by the educational leaders of the country. 
His position in’ the city, state, and country is more 


that of a statesman than a teacher. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Address before the Vermont Teachers’ Association.) 


| Rarely has any issue of the JourNAL attracted so much 
attention and favorable comment 
of September 10. 
present time. 


as the Rural School number 
This question is evidently at the front at the 
In response to several requests, we reprint here- 
with portions of an article by the editor used in this Journat 
and long since out of print. | 

No American problem is more urgent in its demand 
for solution than that of the future of her public 
schools. It is less pretentious than the tariff, less 
absorbing than the currency, less tragic than the Ten 
Commandments in New York city, less thrilling than 
Thanksgiving football, but it is all the more im port- 
ant because it is neither tragic nor sporty. Thisisa 
dual problem, with city and country phases. 

The world was born in the country and humanized 
in the city. The home was organized in the country, 
society in the city. Religion was a child of the 
country, Christianity of the city. Man, as a rustic, 
knew and loved only nature, worshiped her gods, and 
made sacrifices from nature to nature: but as a citi- 
zen, human nature superseded nature, the spiritual 
God illumined the natural, and self-sacrifice supple- 
mented offerings upon Nature’s altar. It may not be 
to that the modern city — Dr. 
Parkhurst’s, for instance — is not the ideal city of ye 
olden time, to which reference is made. " 


necessary remark 


Neverthe- 


less, we must look to the city of the future for the 
preservation of humanity from its weakness and 
wickedness. 

The modern city must be reasonably idealized, or 
civilization is a failure. Both the fears of Christi- 
anity and the hope of humanity are in the large 
Commercial progress and industrial enter- 
There are other 


cities. 
prise are dependent upon the cities. 
things for which we are indebted to the cities, such 
as the dude, the sport, the adventuress, and Tam- 
many Hall, The country furnishes the supplies, 
but not the market; the raw material, but not the 
machinery ; the conscience, but not the prescience ; 
the stability, but not the elasticity. The country 
furnishes the goods, but the city sets the price; the 
country furnishes the men, the city the opportunity. 

The mission of the coming statesman, philosopher, 
philanthropist, and churchman is to winnow the vices 
of the city from its virtues, to clarify its official life, 
purify its municipal suffrage, harness the commercial, 
industrial, and social energy of the city to the car of 
human progress. 

In country and city man plays one or other of 
three parts —that of affiliation, wealth, or worth. 
Man was not originally an individual, but an affiliated 
personality, first in the family, and then in the 
neighborhood. These are rural affiliations, but when 
he was transformed from the rustic to the citizen, 
there the affiliation of clubs, 
churches, societies, — fraternal, commercial, indus- 
trial, literary, and political. 

Land wealth country 
wealth was necessitated by city affiliations. 

Worth signifies, primarily, nobility, hence superi- 
ority. Worth is city born. 
‘worth,’ no individual superiority in the country. 


was occasion for 


was born. Commercial 


Originally there was no 


There all “ worth” centered in a family or neighbor- 
hood. In the city these signified little. Worth was 
the city ideal. It is not superiority in attaining 
wealth, securing position, that bring honors in leader- 
ship. 

These phases of country and city life have given 
education its trend, making it practical on the one 
hand, and ethico wsthetic on the other. The practical 
is always the means, the ethico esthetic is always an 
The practical is the means of developing ability 
and power through affiliation in wealth getting, in 


end, 


worth winning, using as its own means reading, writ- 
ing, ciphering, drawing, etc. 

The ethico wsthetic (the Greeks called it diagogic ) 
is an end in itself. It fits for personal enjoyment or 
unselfish activity through the fine arts, sciences, 
literature, philosophy, ete. 

Practical education is of the country, the ethico 
wsthetic (diagogic) is of the city. Primarily, edu- 
cation in the country is for the prosperity of the 
individual and the protection of the state ; in the city 
it is for heightening the power and intensifying the 
enjoyment of the individual. This general fact re- 
mains, though the modern city has special occasion 
to fear for the safety of our institutions. 

The city school problem is radically different from 
the country. In the city the question of support is 
largely eliminated. The tax-payers have no direct 
vote upon the appropriations, and practically no in- 
direct vote, since the city council, making the appro- 
priation, is always elected upon issues that are more 
spectacular, And since there are many public ocea- 
sions in which the pulpit, the platform, and the press 
champion the schools, and almost no public oppor- 
tunity for their critics, the council has everything to 
gain and little to lose by dealing generously with the 
schools, 

Then again, pride and politics combine to make it 
certain that every new schoolhouse will be a little 
better than the last; the architect has both pride and 
percentage to inspire his advice for the best; and 
each locality knows no politics in this matter, but is 
a unit in demanding the latest and best for itself. 

The city also has universal supervision, which is 
uniformly progressive and rarely fanatical. Not the 
least advantage of the city school is the commence- 
ment season, the annual field day of both high and 
grammar schools, on which occasions the dailies vie 
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with each other in the attention given the exercises 
of the day and the frills and flounces of the evening, 
This is not the occasion to refer to certain disadvan- 
tages of the city, especially as they largely relate to 
methods, and these are at most a subordinate virtue. 

The solution of the rural school problem is not ap- 
parent, The great misfortune of the country school 
is in the means of support. In most states this must 
come directly from the pockets of the voters, who 
are not tipping waiters, feeing porters, paying hack 
fares, or drinking soda for diversion, but who keep a 
hog a year and feed him, care for him and then 
slaughter him, and are delighted if they get $8 or 
$10 for the whole year’s work, They work hard for 
a very little money, and look at a nickela long time 
before they spend it. Money comes hard, is saved 
through much self-denial, and is voted with many 
regrets, 

Then again, in most rural communities there are 
historic prejudices, which make the out-of-the-village 
voters solid against all appropriations championed by 
village men, who handle money more freely. Who- 
ever has dealt with such a community knows that 
there is a style of “massed interference” as brutal 
as was ever practiced by Yale oy the University of 
’ennsylvania in the gridiron. 

This rural attitude is largely responsible for the 
schoolhouses, cheerless and comfortless, without and 
within. 
into palaces, the vast majority of the “little red 
schoolhouses ” are no better in any way than they 


While city schoolhouses have been growing 


were thirty years ago. There are literally thousands 
of rural communities with large comfortable barns, 
with everything neat and clean within and without, 
with large sunny barn yards, while the schoolhouse 
is cheap, dilapidated, with nothing neat or clean 
about it, and the apology for a playground is on the 
bleak north side. 

There are thousands of the United 
States in which no provision is made for building 
fires or sweeping the schoolroom, and the teacher has 
to do it or pay for having it done out of her meagre 
wages. There are thousands of 
which the barn is swept out every day, but no provi- 
sion is made for ever having the schoolroom swept; 
in which mothers think their kitchen floor must be 
washed once or more every week, while the educa- 


districts in 


communities in 


tional parlor and study, dining-room and kitchen of 
their children is never washed more than once a year, 
and usually not that often, 

What sanitation! Was there ever anything more 
fiendish in the immorality of New York under Tam- 
many Hall than is the indecency of the sanitary 
privileges (?) and associations of many a rural 
school? As well expose a boy to the street life of 
New York at eighteen as to the lavatory (?) arrange- 
ments of some rural schools at ten. 

Iam not unmindful of the financial limitations of 
rural communities, from which much of the most 
enterprising spirit has gone to the cities. There are 
imany hill towns in Vermont that simply cannot make 
ample provision for the schools. There is no wealth. 
The miles of road to be kept in repair, and the num- 
ber of bridges to be built and rebuilt are out of all 
proportion to the travel of the town. Nor am I un- 
mindful of the fact that Vermont has done more in 
the past four years to increase the efficiency of her 
rural schools than any other commonwealth, with 
possibly two exceptions. It is not long since the re- 
juired length of term was but twelve weeks. It had 
been brought up to twenty-six two years ago, and 

w it is carried to twenty-eight, leading most of 
the states in the Union in this particular. The pay 
of the teachers remains very low, but the quality of 

‘ work done is far better than the salary calls for. 

rhe cities, with elegant buildings, attractive ap- 
pointments, abundant appliances, trained and well- 
paid teachers, provide schools for ten months, while 
4 rural community, with no adequate buildings, ap- 
pointments, appliances, or salaries, has but seven 
months, often less. If under these conditions the 
rural district does not suffer immeasureable harm 

d irreparable loss, then we must revise our theory 


‘bout our public school education. If the rural 
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school,*with every disadvantage, can accomplish about 
as much in six or seven months as the city school can 
with every advantage in ten months, then let us re- 
pent of having spent so much upon the city schools. 

But the rural community does suffer incalculable 
injury. It has, however, three redeeming features: — 

First. — It gets good, natural talent. Rarely does 
the best talent among city-bred men and women turn 
its attention to teaching in the same sense as it does 
in the country, where only the best, as a rule, thinks 
of teaching. 

Second. — The country-bred teacher, whether she 
teaches in city or country, is liable to be a good pro- 
fessional reader and student. She has few diver- 
sions, little conceit, and is an earnest student and 
careful reader, 

Third. —'The children have more of the sympathy 
and inspiration which come from an out-of-school 
acquaintance, Children see almost nothing of a city 
teacher out of school hours, while they know the 
teacher better out of school than in, in the country. 

Summing up all the phases of “massed interfer- 
ence,”’ with which the conservative economist of the 
back districts brings to naught the brainy plays of 
the skilled progressives of the village, it may be said 
that they are content to educate the boy to be like 
his grandfather, while the aim should be to prepare 
him for the emergencies of twenty years hence, 
whose signals will remain unrevealed until the play 
is made and the emergency is upon him. 

The rural economist contents himself with the fact 
that some men have gone from the little red school- 
house into eminent success in the city. True, but it 
is equally true that multitudes go from the little red 
schoolhouse into the barrooms and gilded dens of 
Specialists tell us that a large pro- 
portion of the American women leading shaded lives 
in large cities are from rural communities. This 
was not so forty years ago, we are told, but it will be 
more and more so unless the policy of the rural 


licentiousness. 


economist changes radically. 

If we are to retain the sons and daughters of our 
rural population upon the hillsides for anything more 
than as summer residents, we must make life in the 
plenitude of nature at least respectable in educa- 
tional and social advantages. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





Tue Republican plurality in Maine is not only 
larger than that of Vermont, but more significant; 
because Maine, unlike Vermont, has twice within a 
score of years been swept from her Republican moor- 
ings by financial issues. It was seriously urged when 
Mr. Sewall’s name was presented at Chicago that his 
candidacy would make Maine at least a doubtful 
state ; and there certainly is no other New England 
state where the free silver idea has been supposed 
to be as strong. That the state under these circum- 
stances should give four times the Republican plu- 
rality of the corresponding election four years ago 
attests the thoroughness of the Republican campaign. 
But it would be hasty to assume from the results in 
Vermont and Maine that the election is decided. 

* * * 

Tue extraordinary character of the present cam- 
paign is illustrated afresh in the course of President 
Cleveland in openly repudiating the action of his 
party at Chicago, and sending a message of encour- 
ment to the ‘ National Democrats,” assembled at 
Louisville to convey to Senator Palmer and ex-Gov- 
ernor Buckner the official notification of their numi- 
nation, All the inembers of the cabinet have spoken 
in similar terms; so we have a Democratic adminis- 
tration openly opposed to the election of duly nomi- 
is something 


nated Democratic candidates. This 
unique in our history. A partial parallel to it may 
be found in the relations which existed between 


Andrew Johnson and the party which elected him 
during the latter part of his term. But the parallel- 
ism is far from complete. Perhaps it might be said 
that it was Andrew Johnson who left his party, while 
in the present instance it seems to be the party which 


has left‘the’ president. But however’ the’ situation 
may be described, we have never had anything like it. 
* * * 

SPEAKING of notifications, Mr. Watson has had his 
way, and both of the candidates nominated by the 
People’s party at St. Louis have received official noti- 
fications of the fact. There is a wide difference be- 
tween them, however. The letter sent by Senator 
Butler to Mr. Watson is almost effusive in its ex- 
pressions of regard and party fealty. That sent by 
Chairman Allen to Mr. Bryan is deprecatory and 
apologetic. It lays repeated stress on the fact that 
the Populists do not expect Mr. Bryan to renounce 
his Democratic principles, or to express endorsement 
of the entire Populist platform; and it makes it easy 
for Mr. Bryan to reply as guardedly as may suit him, 
or for that matter not to reply at all. 

* * * 

THe announcement that a dynamite conspiracy 
against the Czar and Queen Victoria has been dis- 
covered, and that the principal agents in it have 
been arrested at Boulogne, Glasgow, and Rotterdam, 
while other conspirators at Antwerp have escaped, is 
startling, and it would be pleasant to believe that 
there is some mistake on the part of the police. It 
is disheartening to imagine that so dastardly a crime 
could be contemplated. The best-known of the 
alleged conspirators is reported to be the man 
Tynan, who figured as the No. 1 of the so-called 
Irish Invincibles, who assassinated Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Secretary Burke in Dublin fourteen 
years ago,—as senseless a crime and as injurious to 
Ireland as could have been perpetrated. According 
to the police theory, the present conspiracy was 
formed by Fenians and Nihilists co-operating, and is 
declared to have originated in the United States. At 
Antwerp the rooms which had been occupied by the 
supposed conspirators were found to contain a dyna- 


mite laboratory. 
* * * 


Iraty will have to settle for her little excursion 
into Abyssinia by drawing her check to the order of 
King Menelek to the amount of 2,000,000 liras, 
and agreeing to keep within the boundaries of her 
colony of Erytherea in the future. It is a humiliat- 
ing end to an adventure which was entered upon with 
a light heart, but was attended with disaster at almost 
every stage. It is significant of the peculiarly close 
relations which Russia, for reasons of her own, has 
maintained with Abyssinia, that the claims of Mene- 
lek upon Italy were sustained by Russia. This sob- 
ering experience will probably keep Italy out of the 
scramble for African territory, and it will ensure for 
Abyssinia the support of Russia against future enter- 
prises of the kind. Incidentally it introduces Russia 
as a factor in African politics, and gives her a point 
of advantage which has cost her absolutely nothing. 

* * * 

Tue condition of affairs at Constantinople is ap- 
palling in the possibilities which it suggests. There 
is hardly more than the shadow of a government left 
to repress savagery, and the disposition of such gov- 
ernment as there is, is a matter of grave doubt. An 
outbreak is reported among the palace guards, which 
was repressed after a bloody fight by a detachment 
of troops ordered for the purpose by the minister of 
war. The conditions seem ripe for political and mili- 
tary revolution, and it would surprise no thoughtful 
observer if the explosion were to come any day. The 
position of foreign residents is one of the gravest 
anxiety. Meanwhile the representatives of the Chris- 
tian powers continue to send deprecatory notes to the 
Sultan; but the likelihood of any real agreement 
among them upon definite coercive action is no 
greater than it has been. The talk of separate action 
on the part of England, and the fresh manifestations 
of popular feeling in that country have been sufficient 
to cause the old distrust and jealousy of England to 
break out; and the tone of the European press 18 so 
distinctly anti-British, that it has evoked from the 
British government a semi-official declaration that, 
while England cannot support Turkey in the absence 
of co-operation on the part of other powers, she can 
only stand aside and hope for better things. There 
is newspaper talk of an alliance between England, 
Italy, and the United States to coerce the Turk into 
decency ; but this is only talk. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Pita or Astronomy WitrHout MATHEMATICS. 
By Samuel G. Bayne. Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00. 
Here is a book in which the main astronomical facts and 

figures are presented in so simple and direct a way that they 

can be easily understood and remembered by every class of 
readers. The facts are drawn from the latest observations, 
calculations.and discoveries made by distinguished astronomers, 
aided by the use of large modern telescopes, giving information 
up to date. The facts are concisely stated, and the figures 
given in round numbers, that they may be more easily remem- 
bered. The average reader is here furnished with a fair knowl- 
edge of first principles, with sufficient accuracy for all practical 
purposes, and a complete description of the sun, moon, earth, fixed 
stars, and constellations. ‘The subject is treated in an interest- 
ing and attractive style. The book is beautifully illustrated, 
and will be read with great interest and profit by beginners and 
many others who cannot undertake the task of a scientific mas- 

tery of the subject. : 5 

Premieres Lectures PAR VeTERAN.. New York: 
William R. Jenkins. 155 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

There seems to be but one limit to the call for new text-books 
for the use of American teachers of French, and that is the 
number of individual teachers in any one term. The call is 
undeniably urgent for useful books, which will help the poor 
teacher to better results, and which will enable the competent 
ones to obtain the best results from their efforts. Meanwhile, 
the publishers have been unremitting in their effort to meet the 
demand. W. R. Jenkins has been especially earnest in the 
effort to provide good text-books for all grades of teachers and 
schools and learners, and the success which has attended his 
books is the surest sign of the skill with which he has directed 
his efforts. 

Each new corps of French teachers carries on the search for 
a satisfactory introductory reading text, for something which 
will not forever destroy the learner's love for the choicest 
pieces of literature and folk stories, and which shall, neverthe- 
lees, afford them interesting reading and a training in good 
French. The ‘‘ Premiéres Lectures” is the latest effort to 
solve the problem, and many teachers will unquestionably find 
it more satisfactory. A certain hesitation is inevitable in 
accepting as wholly safe French written in America, but the 
style of the veteran seems so well suited to younger pupils, that 
the instructors may probably be relied upon to prevent any 
harm from Americanized idioms. 








Tae Epic or THE Fatt or Man. A Comparative 
Study of Cadmon, Dante, and Milton. By S. Humphreys 
Gurteen, M.A., LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Macaulay includes Dante and Milton among the six greatest 

poets of the world, and ranks Dante the third and Milton the 
fifth. Cadmon is not included in the list, yet our learned 
author in his study of the ‘‘ Epic of the Fall of Man,” by these 
three poets, gives Cwdmon an honored place among the trio, 
especially in comparison with Milton. In this estimate he does 
not take into the account the facts that Cadmon, the Anglo- 
Saxon poet, lived and wrote in an early and illiterate age, 
while Dante and Milton enjoyed every facility for culture, and 
were, and are, recognized among the most learned men of any 
age. No matter if some doubt whether the Anglo-Saxon poet 
wrote this epic, or ever lived. These doubtless deny that 
Homer wrote the Iliad and Odyssey,and that Shakespeare wrote 
Shakespeare. Still we have these immortal poems, and can 
study and enjoy them all the same. We have here Gurteen’s 
study of the early legendary epic of Cwedmon, the medieval 
philosophical allegory of Danie, and the modern traditional 
epic of Milton. The author first devotes three chapters to the 
study of Cdmon’s and Milton’s ‘t Epic on the Fall,” comparing 
and criticising the points of resemblance and difference in the 
treatment of their subject and style of composition, and he 
often finds occasion to commend Cedmon more than Milton, 
yet he is compelled frankly to admit that Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost” is the greatest and most learned sacred epic in verse of 
which England can boast. Both these poems reflect the popular 
imagery of their time, and teach the current theological traditions 
of the age in which they were written. Czdmon represents the 
sixth century Catholic traditions in popular dressing. Miiton, 
with all the theological developments and popular concepts of the 
middle ages behind him, presents, in modern garb, the Protest- 
ant traditions of his day, a thousand years later. Dante, in 
the ‘ Inferno,” deals wholly with the punishments inflicted upon 
the wicked, and being an Italian, he adopts, as the basis of 
classification, the fundamental principle of Roman jurispru- 
dence. Our author does not study the merits of these poems 
from a theological standpoint, but aims only to determine the 
comparative skill of the artists and the real excellence of their 
productions. The torture-house of Cadmon, the inferno of 
Dante, and the hell of Milton are built upon a rich theme for 
the display of poetic genius, and no matter whether it is treated 
from a monastic, scholastic, or puritanic point of view, it fairly 
tests the comparative and real ability of the writers. The sub- 
lime allegory of Dante forms really no essential part of the 
‘* Epic of the Fall of Man,” yet it offers interesting topics of 
contrast and comparison, which are considered at length in 
chapters VIII. and IX. In chapter X. we have Cwedmon’s 
entire poem translated from the Anglo-Saxon, which alone is 
worth the cost of the book. But to appreciate this valuable 
work it must be studied, and we commend it, with confidence, 
to every student of literature. 

Seconp YEAR VocABuLARY. By Abby F. Bosworth. 
Published by the author at Brookline, Mass. Price, 10 cents. 
Rarely has a greater service been rendered the teachers of 

any specific grade than in this list of 500 words which children 

of the second grade should know well enough to write from 
memory, with many others which they should recognize at sight 
in print or script. It looks like a spelling book, but it is vastly 
more than that. Miss Bosworth has had the commendable 
courage to present the words out of sentences, believing as she 
does that children should always weave a word into an expres- 
sion of their own. ‘The first forty words are for use with per- 
sons, the next groups are respectively for use regarding the 
sky or the relation of persons or things to the sky, the autumn, 
plants, mica, Thanksgiving, winter, the Eskimo girl, the Indian 
boy, games, toys, the schoolroom, the street, spring, birds, sum- 
mer, titles, and the months. The book at once transfers the 
aimiess work of a teacher into definiteness of purpose. She 
knows and the child knows the minimum expected by way of 
vocabulary, which is the most important phase of the second year’s 
work, and incidentally the book indicates what is to be done by 
way of nature study. . 


THE CLARK SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The fourth session of the summer school at Clark University, 
Worcester, was the largest, the most representative, and the 
strongest in point of work of any in the history of the school. 
The attendance numbered 349, representing every section of 
the country. There were eleven in attendance from Califor- 
nia, two from Washington, two from Oregon, and the states of 
the Mississippi valley were largely represented. The person- 
nel of the school could not have been better. It included col- 
lege presidents and professors, normal school principals and 
instructors, city superintendents and grade teachers, kinder- 
gartners and representatives from the institutions for defec- 
tive children. 

The school was in session two weeks, — July 13 to 25, — with 
eight lectures daily and laboratory work in experimental psy- 
chology and biology. The lectures were admirably illustrated 
with charts, diagrams, and models; and one hour each day was 
given to a pedagogical seminary, — under the lead of Dr. Burn- 
ham, — where leading educational questions were discussed by 
students and instructors. 

The most important work of the session, of course, was that 
on child study, by President G. Stanley Hall. In this work he 
presented the results of a year’s investigation by himself and 
the graduate students at Clark University, in all about twenty 
topics, including fears in childhood and youth; friendship and 
love; old age, disease, and death as they appear to children; 
anger; laughing, fun, wit, and tickling; the toys, playthings, 
and games of children; the educational utilization of dolls; 
automatisms and nerve signs in children; moral defects and 
moral education; spontaneous feelings towards objects of 
nature; the religious nature, experience, and training of chil- 
dren; exceptional and peculiar children; musical education; 
the kindergarten training and its effects on the later school life. 

In his closing lecture Dr. Hall gave a general account of the 
child-study movement, enumerated some of the results already 
established, and touched upon the future possibilities of the 
work. As to the value of child study he said: ‘‘It awakens an 
interest in the child. Enthusiasm of life is measured by the 
extent that human interest goes down toward the cradle. In- 
stead of feeling that the standard is the history of the past, men 
are coming to believe that history has never yet been written. 
The new life that has been generated in education by child 
study is important. The deepest things are the oldest, and 
these are the ones which go back deepest into the animal life. 
Then it is bringing a large sense of the worth of humility ; as 
the broader view of life comes we shall recognize that man, all 
animals, all life, are the branches of one common tree, and it 
will widen our sympathies.”’ 

The lectures on school hygiene, and especially on the hygiene 
of instruction, by Dr. W. H. Burnham, were of a high grade, 
and calculated to disseminate more rational views on the physi- 
cal cundition of schoolrooms. School hygiene, as presented by 
Dr. Burnhan, is intimately connected with the physiology and 
psychology of development. The subjects and methods of in- 
struction have important hygenic aspects that must be studied 
before their true value can be estimated. The hygiene of in- 
struction pre-supposes good sanitation and the observance of 
the principles of somatic and cerebral hygiene. It has to do 
especially with the conditions that favor the normal function- 
ing the child’s physical and mental mechanism, so far as they 


are determined, by methods of study, school programmes, and 
text-books. 

At the daily conference conducted by Dr. Burnham, the lit- 
erature of school hygiene, the education of defective childrey, 
school furniture, and related subjects were discussed. 

Dr. Edmund C. Sanford gave twelve attractive and helpfu! 
lectures in experimental psychology, indicating the standpoints 
and results of recent investigations, and discussing association, 
memory, sensation, perception, attention, volition, and emotion. 
In addition to his lectures, he provided laboratory work in psy- 
chology for a large number of the summer school students. [y 
this he was assisted by Ernest H. Lindley of the University of 
Indiana. 

The work in physiology and neurology (twelve lectures 
was given by Dr. C. F. Hodge, supplemented by a laboratory 
course in the dissection of the brain and normal histology. Dr. 
F. Chamberlin gave a scholarly course of lectures on “ Th, 
Anthropology of Childhood,” and Dr. Herman T. Lukens pre- 
sented ‘‘ Language”’ and ‘‘ History of Curricula.” 

The evening receptions by President Hall and prominent 
citizens in Worcester gave the school a social character, and 
brought lecturers and students pleasantly together on occasions 
‘*shop” talk. Nothing was left undone 
that could possibly contribute to the profit and enjoyment of 


when there was no 


the visiting teachers; and foremost among those who tried to 
make everybody comfortable and happy was the genial libra- 
rian of the university, Louis N. Wilson, whose capacity for 
usefulness is generously large. 

The discussion of the kindergarten, by President G. Stanley 
Hall, Dr. William T. Harris, and Dr. W. H. Burnham, broug)h 
to the school more than forty directors of kindergartens from 
Dr. Burnham thought the kindergarten 
of especial value to young children in training in self-control. 
Dr. Hall, while regarding Froebel as a mystic, appreciated his 


Maine to California. 


love of childhood. ‘* Where did Froebel get his synthesis of 


all his great philosophical thoughts?” he asked. ‘‘ It was th 
child, the study and love of the child that made him the morn- 
Dr. Harris ex- 
He 
looked upon the kindergarten as a providential discovery to 


ing star of this great educational revolution.” 
pressed himself as an Orthodox believer in Froebel. 
free us of the evils of our cities. A city is a great product of 
civilization, and is being rid of its greatest evil, the slum, by 
rapid transit, which enables the people to do work in the city 
and return to their homes outside. The city has slums because 
the rich and the poor will not live together. Crime is fostered 
in the slums. ‘The only way to meet it is to get hold of the 
children and educate them in the kindergarten before they are 
ready to enter the primary school. 

Probably no summer school before in our country has brought 
together a more representative body of educational workers 
than the 349 attendants at the Clark University summer school, 
and surely no body of students could have been more apprecia- 
tive of the instruction offered by President Hall and his co- 
workers than the 349 at Worcester this summer — representing 
every grade of educational work from the kindergarten to the 
university. Witt S. Monroe. 
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With Maps and Illustrations Prepared Expressly for this Work. 
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JOHN BARTLETT'S SHAKESPEARE CONCORDANCE. 


RE you a Clergyman 
in need of a quotation 


to enforce the point of your 


discourse ? 


Here ’t is, most reverend Doctor. 
Mer. of Venice iv 1 226 


RE you an Editor, 
pressed for copy, and 
at a loss for just the right 
phrase to round off that 
paragraph ? 
With all speed you shall have your 


desire. 
1 Hen. LV. iv 3 49 


RE you a Student who 
would save hours wasted 
in hunting for special pas- 
sages ? 


I warrant you,if my instructions may 
be your guide. 
Meas. for Meas. iy 2181 


Why! Here is the book I sought for so! 
2 Hen. IV. ii 147 


RE you a Lawyer, 


who would show that 


the practice and sympathy 


of centuries are with your 


pleading ? 


Not ever 
The justice and the truth o’ the ques- 
tion carries 
The due o’ the verdict with it. 
1 Hen. IV. iv 349 


Then buy it with your gold right suddenly. 


As You Like It ii 4 100 


RE you haunted by a 
quotation, and would 
like to see the context, but 
have no leisure to spend in 
hunting for it ? ‘ 
Now am I as the rich whose blessed 
key 
Can bring him to his sweet uplockéed 
treasure. Sonnet 52 


RE you a Public Speaker 
and wish an apt quo- 
tation or some telling illus- 
tration to make some speech 
effective ? 
Why, Sir, that is as fit as can be to 


serve for your oration. 
Tit. Andron. iv 396 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR OF THE 


hakespeare 





Concordance. 





By JOHN BARTLETT, A.!1., 


Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 


Author of ** Familiar Quotations,” etc. 


New Edition. . . . Ready Oct. 15th. 


PRICE, $7.50. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Verbal Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in the Dramatic Works of William 
Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 


RE you a Teacher, 
anxious to give your 
pupils the best there is in 
Shakespeare, but have no 
time to look out references 
for them ? 
Let me persuade you; take a better 


course. 
1 Hen. VI. iv 1132 


RE you a Novelist 

and have you chosen 
appropriate captions for all 
chapters but one ? 


Once more search with me. 
Verry Wives 42172 


RE you a Writer, seek- 
ing verbal accuracy in 
your quotations ? 


Those are the very words. 
Mer. of Venice iv 1 254 


In One Volume, Medium 4to, 1,900 Pages, in Box. 


This new edition of Mr. Bartlett's monumental Shakespeare Concordance is printed from the same plates that were used for 
the edition published at $14.00. The sales of that edition indicate a wide demand for the book, on the part of general readers as well 
as of special students of Shakespeare, and the present edition is prepared to meet this demand, at a price within the means of any who 


wish to purchase the book for their private libraries. 


SPECIAL OQFFER 


Until October 15th. 


day of publication, October 


BARTLETT’S SHAKESPEARE 
press, prepaid, as soon as is 





To any one who will remit $5.00 to the publishers before the 


15, a copy of the new edition of 


CONCORDANCE will be sent by ex- 
sued. 





“We can only repeat what we have before said, that it is in all respects the mo 
edition, no matter how expensive, that has preceded it.’’— Lvewng Transcript, Boston. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ 














LIST OF VOLUMES. 
' Send for 
He The Pickwick Papers. 50 Illustrations. 
Oliver Twist. 27 Illustrations. Descriptive 
Nicholas Nickleby. 44 Illustrations. 
The Martin Chuzzlewit. 41 Illustrations Circular. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 97 Illustrations. 
Sieeng Ferns Barnaby Rudge. 76 Illustrations. 
of Sketches by Boz. 44 [lustrations 
MACMILLAN’S Dombey & Son. jo Illustrations. For 


Christmas Books. 65 Illustrations. 
David Copperfield. 41 Illustrations. 


Great Expectations, and Hard Times. 
25 Illustrations. 


POPULAR 
EDITION : 


Clear, readable type. 
Excellent paper and binding. 
Cheapness. Price, $1.00 per volume, 


American Notes, and Pictures from Italy. 
1 Illustrations. 


Tale of Two Cities, and Edwin Drood. 
27 Illustrations. 


Little Dorrit. 40 Illustrations. 
Our Mutual Friend. 40 Illustrations. 


The Uncommercial Traveler, and 
A Child’s History of England. 


(See SPECIAL OFFER /elow.) 


The texts of the novels and stories are 
accurate reprints of the first editions cor- 
rected by Charles Dickens himse'f, and all 
the volumes are illustrated with reproductions 
of the original engravings by Cruikshank, a Phiz” 

(H. K. Browne), Marcus Stone, Frederic Walker, 
George Cattermole, F. A. Fraser, Richard Doyle, and 


Two Idle Apprentices. 3! 
Bleak House. 40 IIlustrat 


others. 


16 Illustrations. 


Reprinted Pieces, and The Lazy Tour of 


Christmas Stories. 15 Illustrations. 
Letters — 1833 — 1870. 


st satisfactory, in form, type, and illustrations, of any 


WORKS. 


Macmillan’s Popular Edition. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Illustrated Edition in readable type 


CHARLES DICKENS’ NOVELS 


THAL TS PUBLISHED. 


the library it is unequaled, since it contains in the 
Introductions by the novelist’s son material, some of 
which has never before been printed, in regard to 
the writing and later history of the volumes, 
the dramatization of some of them, important 
correspondence to which others gave rise, 
together with similar details of interest, 

biographical and bibliographical. 





BUY YOUR FAVORITE. 


Volumes can be purchased either 
in sets, protected by pasteboard 
boxes, for $20.00, or singly at 
$1.00 each. Even if you own a 
set of any other edition, you will 
be glad to read your favorites 
again in this. 


llustrations, 


ions. 











SPECIAL OFFER 





On the Installment Plan at 


Address 


the Cash Price. 


If you send the publishers $10.00, the entire set of twenty 
volumes will be delivered at once to your address, by express, 
prepaid, on your agreement to pay the balance due ($10.00). in 
remittances of $1.00 per month until the entire amount be paid. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Massachusetts Town and District 
Superintendents’ Association, Springfield. 

October 9: Franklin County Teachers’ and 
Superintendents’ Assoociation, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 

October 9-10: New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, Boston. 

October 14-16: Provincial Educational Associ- 
ation, Truro, N. 

October 14-16: State Council of Superintend- 
ents of New York, Utica, N. Y. 

October 14: New York State Council of City 
and Village School Superintendents, Utica. 

October 30: Middlesex County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Boston, Mass. 

October 30: Essex County 
tion, Lynn, Mass. 

October 30: Hampden State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. 

October 30: Plymouth County 
ciation, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Nov. 6: New England Association 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

Dec. 29: Iowa State ‘Teachers’ 
Des lowa. 


October 2: 





Teachers’ Associa- 


Teachers’ Asso- 


of School 


Association, 
Moines, 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 
The four summer schools held this season 
at Saco, Orono, Houlton, and Kast Machias had 
a total attendance of over 1,000, composed 
largely of teachers in the rural districts. 

The fall term of the Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary opened September 1, with the prospect of 
a very full term, there being an unusually 
large number of new students. Miss Forest, 
the art teacher, and Mr. KE. EK. Peacock of the 
commercial department, are new members of 
the faculty. Miss I. A. Davis has returned to 
work after a year’s study in Europe. 

The fall term of Lee Normal Academy 
opened with the following corps of teachers : 
Professor J. D. Murphy, principal; Miss Flora 
A. Gilbert, Miss Harriet M. Osgood, Mr. 
George Lowell, and Miss Annie H. Reed, as- 
sistants. 

The board of trustees of Foxcroft Academy 
have elected Mr. Fletcher, a graduate of Bates 
College, for principal, in place of Professor 
Sims, resigned. 

There were 232 students at 
the Maine State College, 
men. 


the opening of 
including 122 fresh- 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Dr. ©. C. Rounds, for eighteen years princi- 
pal of the state normal school, sailed for England 
September 5, but will return to fill a series of 
lecture appointments in the early winter. 

VERMONT. 

Dr. Matthew H. Buckham, president of the 
University of Vermont, has for a quarter of a 
century, not only held, but filled the position he 
occupies. ‘The college has prospered under his 
management, as its present condition, compared 
with its past, plainly shows. ‘The past year, 
480 students were in attendance. During the 
last ten years, nearly $800,000 have been ex- 
pended for new buildings. ‘The following able 
corps of professors are employed in the college : 
Professor Henry A. P. ‘Torrey of the chair of 
intellectual and moral philosophy, Professor 
Samuel F. Emerson in history, Professor 
George H. Perkins in natural history, Pro- 
fessor John KE. Goodrich in Latin, Volney G. 
Barbour, dean of the engineering department, 
and Dr. A. P. Grinnell, dean of the medical 
college. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Bosron. — The girls’ high school, John Tet- 
low, principal, must colonize, because it is full 
to the limit and beyond. The new manual 
arts high school, C. M. Parmenter, principal, 
has three times as many in the entering class as 
in any other since the opening year. It is now 
full; the school having as many as can possibly 
be accommodated. The enlargement projected 
for the fttture will have to be provided for at 
once. —— The Dwight school, James A. Page, 
principal, graduated one hundred boys last June, 
which is twice the ordinary class. It will be 
several years before another equally large class 
will be possible. —— Miss Ida O. Hurd of the 
Bunker Hill school, after teaching in the school 
twenty-seven years, died suddenly on the nine- 
teenth instant. - The excitement of the week 
is the election of aclerk of the school board in 
place of the venerable Phineas Bates, lately 
deceased. The candidates are Mr. Appolonio, 





Tue New England Conservatory of Missle, in 
Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to over 
60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popularity as an 
institution of the highest excellence is constantly 
increasing. Its curriculum is not confined to 
music alone, but oratory and modern languages 
have finely equipped departments, and the best 
instructors money can procure. Special atten- 
tion also is given to instruction in pianoforte 
tuning. The charges are low when compared 
with those of other musical schools. Prospectus 
mailed free on application. [oc 
Tickets for the Fitchburg railroad popular 
New York excursion of October 1 are on sale at 
250 and 300 Washington street, and at Union 
station ticket office, Boston. Rate only $5.00. 
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A VEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD PENCILS. 


EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


Samples Free to Principals or Teachers. 





a reo” 4.1896 





A New DEPARTURE 
. BY S J 
YOU CAN OBTAIN AS LONG A POINT AS DESIRED. 
THIS OBVIATES THE USE OF A KNIFE OR ANY 
OTHER METHOD FOR SHARPENING 
¢ 


IN LEAD PENCILS 
IMPLY REMOVING THE WOODWITH THE FINGER NAIL 


UNSCREW THE TIP 
AND INSERT THE LEAD 
IN THE APERTURE, WHEN 
A FEW TURNS EITHER 

WAY WILL PRODUCE 
4 FINE POINT 








The superiority of this Pencil over the 
plicity will unquestionably make it the pc 


NOTE, 
the use of a knife or any other method 


The lead contained in the I 
and special process entirelyourown, T 


Hae 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


Patented Feb. 4, 1896. 
» ordinary Pencil of the day will be readily seen and 
»pular Pencil for all uses. 


sy simply removing the wood with the finger- -nails, you can obtain as long a point as desired. 


for sharpening. 


AGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL is of an unequaled quality and is made from the purest of Graphite by a new 
antages of the EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL will be unive rsally conceded after a trial. 


73 Feranklin St., New York. 
14 Forest., London. E. C. 


he many adv 


{ Sole Patentees and | 
1 Manufacturers, § 


appreciated, for its convenience and sim- 


This obviates 
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the acting clerk, Mr. W. S. Allen, a member of 
the board, and Mr. Sabie P. Adams, for many 
years a member of the board. The choice will 
be made probably before the Journar reaches 
its readers. The death of Mr. Keane, sub- 
master of the Quincy school, was very sudden. 
It was in mid-vacation, and he was aspiring to a 
mastership with prospect of promotion, when he 
was stricken with typhoid fever and died in a 
few days. —— The Mutual Benefit Association 
of Boston is to have a banquet at Tremont Tem- 
ple the middle of November. It will be a high 
toned affair. - Mr. George G. Edwards has 
been chosen to succeed Mr. Keane at the 
Quincy. Mr. Ward, for many years princi- 
pal of the Miner school, has been out of health 
for some time, and the board has elected Mor- 
ton King of the Bigelow school as his successor. 
—-Mr. Horne, principal of the Prescott 
school, Charlestown, has been transferred to 
the new school in Dorchester. —— Many of the 
principals spend every summer on the Maine 
coast, where they have summer cottages and 
yachts. 
Forty members of the class of 95, Mather 
school, Meeting House hill, dined at the United 
States hotel, September 1, and organized an 


alumni association, the following officers being 


I. Rosnosky, president ; Mary Collins, 
secretary; Henry Grouse, treasurer; Annie 
Donohue, historian. Head Master ’ Edward 
Southworth of the Mather school was the guest 
of the evening, and addressed the alumni. 

Pittsfield is having four large new school 
buildings. 'The second of these is already dedi- 
cated, and the others are coming along in good 
time. This city is making great strides educa- 
tionally under the lead of Superintendent Dr. 
Eugene Bouten, who is both a professional and 
a practical educator. 

Dr. Edward Hitchcock 


elected : 


of Amherst, one of 


the grandest teachers and scholars in the coun- 
try, who has been in charge of the physical 
training in that institution for thirty-five years, 
has resigned, and will be permitted to retire 
from active leadership, although he will remain 
at the head of the department. 

Affairs at the Westfield normal school grow 
worse and worse. It is useless to attempt to 
say which is right when all are wrong, and no 
one can be right when complications reach such 
jastate. The principal resigned and the vice- 
| principal resigned, whereupon the five leading 
lteachers, among the best known teachers 
of the state, all resigned. The state board of 
education is loyal to the principal, and there is 
no public sentiment on either side, but universal 
regret that an institution with so grand a past, 
and that men and women, in all of whom the 
profession has pride and the public confidence, 
should by any complications get in such an atti- 
tude as to harm all and help none. 

For the past six weeks Cambridge has tried 
the experiment of running a summer school for 
boys at the manual training school building. 
The success of the school has been assured 
from the start, having held sixty out of sixty- 
eight boys whose names have been placed on 
the lists, and an attendance averaging over 
ninety-three per cent. 

At a social _— of teachers in Brookline 
September 8, two teachers who have been 
abroad two years were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Superintendent Dutton, Rev. D. D. 
Addison, Professor C. W. Sawtelle of Maine, 
and Principal Sanford, who has been abroad, 
were among the speakers. 

The Canton High School Association held its 
annual banquet in Memorial hall, September 2. 
Members and invited guests from B oston, Ded- 
ham, Stoughton, Sharon, Mansfield, Dorches- 
ter, and Ilyde Park were present. The election 




















Two Books FOR » TEACHERS OF - LITERATURE 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


FROM THE 
Bryant, Webster. 
erson, Holmes, 
BIOGRAPHICAL 


12mo. 470 pages. 


Franklin, Irvin 
Whittier, 


Hm 


WITH 


“We have used in all our grammar schools, nin 
its earliest publication, The pupils have shown 
ing which have proved encouraging and helpful, 
Holmes, ‘ Evangeline,’ by Longfellow, ‘The Vision o 
etc. , have awakened an enthusiasm that has done mt 

Ks Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea, 


Lowell, 
SKETCHES 


WRITINGS OF 


Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, and O'Reilly. 

AND PORTRAITS. 

#1.00, net. 

th grade, ‘ Masterpieces of American Literature’ since 

an interest and understanding in this kind of read 

Such selections as ‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ by Dr. 

f Sir Launfal,’ by Lowell, ‘ Snow-Bound,’ by Whittier, 

ich to create an appreciation of our best literature.” 


Cloth, 


Mase. 


MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE 


Volume to Mast 
THE 
Macaulay, Brown, Tenny 
Lamb, Coleridge, Byron, 


(1 Companion 


FROM 


Ruskin, 


erpieces of American Literature) 
WRITINGS 
son, Dickens, 

Cowper, Gray, 


O} 


W ordsworth, 
Goldsmith, 


Burns, 


Addison and Steele, Milton, and Bacon. 


BLOGRAPHK 
12mo. 

‘I am very happy to say that | 
selections are very happy, and must be considered 
subject.’—D. C. FARR, Principal of Glens Falls Acac 


AL SKET( 
180 pages. 


WITH 


Masterpieces of American Literature 
classes in literature in H 
in the higher classes 


Are intended for 


Descriptive circulars and tes 


am greatly pleased with 


HES, PORTRAITS 


Cloth. 


NOTES, AND 
#1.00, 
‘Masterpieces of British Literature. The 


an indispensable companion to any text-book in that 
lemy, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


net. 


anp Masterpieces of British Literature 


igh Schools and Academies, 


of Grammar Schools. 


and as a Reader 


timonials sent on application. 


MASTERPIECES PORTRAITS 


Half-tone portraits (with facsimile autographs 
Literature and Masterpieces of British [ite 
1} inches. 
tional portrait, $1.00. 


I cent; 100 tian 


Sold only in lots of ten or more. P 


) similar to those 
rature 
rice, 


in Masterpieces of American 
Cabinet photograph size, on paper, 7} by 


postpaid 10 portraits, 20 cents; each addi 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 East 17th St., 


of officers resulted in the choice of president, 
James B. Noyes; vice-president, Oliver E. 
Dunbar; treasurer, Alice Smith; secretary, 
Jennie A. Hewett; directors, Helen E. Endi- 
cott, Florence D. Dunbar, Georgie Downes, 
Theron Pitcher, Samuel H. Capen, Jr., Win- 
throp Packard. 

Professor J. J. Guest has been appointed to 
full professorship in the department cf me- 
chanical engineering at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. . 

Miss Nellie H. Swift of Middleboro has been 
appointed teacher of sciences in the high school, 
West Springfield, for the ensuing year. She 
will succeed Miss Ethel E. Williams. Miss 
Swift, who was chosen from among twelve can- 
didates, is a graduate of the Middleboro high 
school and of Mount Holyoke College in the 
class of 96. She comes highly recommended 
by the president and faculty of Mount Holyoke, 
and it is believed she is specially fitted for the 
place. 

Mr. J. Madison Stone of Cambridge has been 
recommended by the committee of the Worces- 
ter school board for the position of supervisor 
of drawing and manual training in the Worces- 
ter schools. 

The first normal school founded in the United 
States was located at Lexington (afterwards re- 
moved to Framingham), and the second one at 
Barre (in 1839), and the third one at Bridge- 
water, the next autumn. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Teachers’ Association 
meeting at New 


The Connecticut State 
will hold its next annual 
Haven, October 16, 1896. 

Miss Isabel Bangs has been elected to teach 
a kindergarten in Bristol. 

Through the influence of Hon, Henry Bar- 
nard, in 1839, Connecticut organized aboard of 
commissioners, and he was elected the first 
secretary. In 1849 this state established a 
normal school. 

Connecticut abolished the school district 
system in 1856, having learned, by sad expe- 
rience, that this system furnished but little 
money, poor schoolhouses, che ‘ap teachers, and 
short schools. 

The Lakeville high grade school has opened 
with every seat taken; other applicants must 
wait for vacancies. Prine ipal J. E. Marvin 
returns for his fifth year. 

Miss Bridella Silvernale has been engaged to 
teach inthe Lime Rock school. 

The first regular meeting of the Salisbury 
Teachers’ Benefit Association was held at Lake- 
ville, September 11. After the election of offi- 
cers papers were read on literature. 

The Taconic school for girls at Lakeville will 
commence September 30. Miss Lord is the 
principal. 

Staples high school at Westport has opened 
with the same teachers as last year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


NEW 


STATES. 
YORK. 

New York City.— The daily papers have de- 
voted themselves largely to the lack of ac com- 
modation for school children. T hey claim that 
55,000 children wished to attend school at the 


BEWARE or OINTMENTS ror CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of smell 
and comple tely derange the whole system when 
entering it through the mucous surfaces. Such 
articles should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can pos- 
sibly derive from them, Hall’s Catarrh C ure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 








O., contains no mercury, and is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 

faces of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. 
Cheney & Co. Testimonials free. 





New York. 158 Adams St., Chi: ago 


Yer Sold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 
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opening of the term. The reason is largely due 
to the inability of the city to sell bonds for a 
reasonable figure because of the absence of a 
gold clause inthese bonds. There are build- 
ings contracted for, to accommodate 32,828 
pupils, and this will leave 21,958 unprovided 
for. There are 20,000 pupils who now attend 
but half a day for lack of room. When the 
rooms, now being repaired, but upon which 
work ceased when the bonds could not be sold, 
are completed, 12,000 can be admitted. There 
are in all 160,000 children in the public schools. 

There are 45,000 children in private schools 
in New York City and 30,000 in parochial 
schools. Of the non-attending children 39,798 
are under eight years, and ccnsequently are 
unemployed, and practically run the streets. 
Four thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven 
are between the ages of eight and twelve, and 
only 646 have any employment, so that 43,909 
children are upon the streets. The large ma- 
jority of children without school accommoda- 
tions have one or both parents born abroad. 
Superintendent John Jasper says : — 

‘““We have considered all plans that have been 
proposed, and have found none that answers in 
the present emergency. There are some va- 
cant sittings in school buildings, but these are 


in most cases remote from the crowded dis- 
trict. Even if they were not, they might not 


be available. 

‘*There is one school south of Grand street, 
and one north of Grand street. The people 
living on both sides of Grand street are Polish 
Jews, but those above that dividing line are 
merchants, and those south of it are pedlers. 
Now, when one of the schools has been over- 
crowded, and the other had vacant seats, we 
have tried to transfer pupils. The distance is 
only a few blocks, but only half-a-dozen children 
have ever been transferred. The merchants 
would not permit their children to associate 
with the pedlers’ children, and the pedlers 
would as soon think of sending their children 
to the Vanderbilts’ home as to the school pat- 
ronized by the merchants, who are of their own 
nation and faith. 

‘“‘Again, on the west side of the Bowery 
there are nearly always vacant sittings in the 
schools, and I suppose that nearly 600 children 
from the crowded east side might be accommo- 
dated in the west of the Bowery schools. We 
have tried, time and again, to transfer them, 
but have failed utterly. I don’t believe six 
were induced to cross that dividing line. 

‘* We have encountered caste and race 
prejudices in many quarters, and hitherto have 
had no authority to compel transfers. A little 
might be done to relieve the congestion in some 
quarters, and I propose to ask the board of edu- 
cation to either authorize the board of superin- 


tendents or its own committee to compel chil- 
dren to attend the school nearest their own 
home.” 


Syracuse has had a long legal contest over 
the contract for seating the Clinton and Gar- 
field schools, and on the fourteenth Judge Mc- 
Lennan rendered a decision ordering the school 
board to execute its contract for the Chandler 
adjustable chairs and desks. ‘The school board 
was always ready and anxious to do so, but the 
city council endeavored to interfere. 

The general meeting of the American Social 
Science Association was held at Saratoga. The 
president, Dr. F. J. Kingsbury, of Waterbury, 
Conn., delivered the opening address. The 
prominent men who took part in the interesting 
exercises were: Professor Daniel Quinn of 
Washington, D. C.; Professor Walter F. Wil- 
cox, Cornell University ; Hon. Nathan Matthews, 
Jr., of Boston; Dr. H. L. Wayland of Phila- 
delplvia; Chairman F. B. Sanborn, Mr. 8. N. D. 
North of Boston; Superintendent S. T. Dutton 


of Brookline, Mass.; President D. J. Hill of 
Rochester: Mr. J. W. Greene and Mr. St. 


Clair McKelway of Brookline; Dr. P. R. Bol- 
ton, New York University; Dr. B. Symonds, 
superintendent infant asylum, New York; and 
Dr. P. Bailey, Columbia College. 
NEW JERSEY. 
The board of health at Orange, of which Dr. 
Thomas F. Phelan is chief inspector, have 
ordered that three public school buildings 
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should be fitted with modern sanitary arrange- 
ments. 


water tank, in the boys’ court. He sent one of 
the cups to the city pathologist, Dr. Matthews, 
to be examined as to its sanitary condition. He 
found upon it “ an enormous quantity of germs 
of baccilli of all kinds, so numerous that it was 
impossible to differentiate them and separate 
the germs of contagious disease.” On receiv- 
ing this report, Dr. Phelan declared his inten- 
tion of suing the fifteen members of the board 
of education for violation of the health 
of Orange. 


code 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

Cuicaco.— The art exhibit of the public 
schools has been one of the most important 
educational events in Chicago since the World’s 
fair. It is without question far in advance of 
the World’s fair in its specialty, being the most 
remarkable display of the art instinct of chil- 
dren ever submitted to the public eye. Mary 
Hf. Ford in the Jnter-Ocean of September 13, 
speaking of the exhibit, says : — 

**We know that every child cannot be an artist, 
and if the art of drawing were only useful for this 
end, it would certainly not be worth while that all 
children should be compelled to learn drawing. The 
fact is, however, that picturing is one of the simplest 
expressions of the imagination, and the exercise of 
imagination lies at the root of all our intelligence 
and our creative arts. The architect, the stone- 
mason, the carpenter, the musician, the writer, the 
carriage-builder, is a better workman if his imagina- 
tion is alive, free, and untrammeled, and it would 
seem as if the very best function of an education 
must lie in the evolution and wise guidance of the 
imaginative faculty. 

* There is no formal teaching of art, but only the 
frank introduction of the child to the world of ideas. 
Miss Josephine Locke and the corps of teachers are 
thorough believers in Plato’s theory, that the child 
knows all; you need only give him the opportunity 
for expression, he will frequently follow it out bet- 
ter than you could yourself. In pursuance of this 
theory the little children in the primary rooms begi. 
with paper-cutting. They first cut a single object 
like a hatchet, then an object on the ground, in 
neither case froma pattern, but only from the idea, 
Then the teacher reads a story and the child makes 
his paper picture from the episode that has struck 
him most in the story, with no rules of composition 
to hamper his creative faculty. a 

‘Composition enters as the first step in the artistic 
training of the child. He conceives with absolute 
freedom, and conceives in masses. The old-fashioned 
rendering by outline has been practically subordi- 
nated to expression by the mass or by light and dark. 
The child cuts his picture out of colored paper, be- 
cause with the visual mmagination he sees it there, 
and he always cutsa pig with a curly tail, because 
the pigs in his world are born with that sort of an 
appendage. The arts of illustration and invention 
are thus brought together in the public schools, and 
the child becomes an illustrator without knowing 
how. Some of the crayon drawings in the present 
exhibit are very remarkable in this way. The pic- 
tures of tents and trees and marching soldiers are 
full of vividness, feeling, and dramatic composition, 
and one can almost see the little fingers moving in 
response to the picturing word. ; 

“The illustration of song and story is admirable 
all the way through, and never in the slightest de- 
gree hackneyed or conventional. The freedom from 
mannerism is one of the marked features of the ex- 
hibit, and, of course, one of the best, and naturally 
it is because the pupil is left so entirely free in 
method and composition. He is told to get what he 
sees, his impression, that is all. He is never ex- 
pected to reproduce what a teacher sees. rhe re- 
sults of such a process are very interesting in the 
nature study, one of the most beautiful branches of 
the art work of the schools and one of the most 
necessary for our city children. The children draw 
even cabbages and carrots as if they loved them, 





HERE is a growing demand in the High Schools of the country 


for good commercial teachers — men of broad general culture 


and education, who are specialis 


ts in commercial work. Drexel 


Institute, Philadelphia, has established a department for the train- 
ing of such teachers, and the demand this year for its graduates 


far exceeds the supply. 
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handling the effects sometimes in a masterly way, 
and showing a wonderful cleverness in composition. 
_ I Inall these studies they make their own group- 
ing, and the cabbage and carrots, which the childish 
fingers handle and combine for the most artistic 
effect, become far more vivid and inspiring than 
soulless vegetables piled up in the proper pyramid 
by the teacher, to be copied. ; 

‘In all this technical handling is invariably sub- 
ordinated to feeling. The child is not hampered by 
laborious instructions as to how to doathing. The 
teacher has faith to believe that loving contact with 
the thing will teach him to reproduce it properly, 
and it isa fact that asa whole the technical hand- 





ling in the school is marvelous in its excellence, and 
impossible of duplication anywhere by pupils of 
equal age and experience. The pupils are never 
allowed a rubber. The erasure destroys the mental 
picture, and if there is a fault in the picture image, 
the pupil must begin again. The result is such a 
power of concentration that the pupil works with 
surprising confidence and directness, and gets 
almost immediately a breadth of handling which is 
felicitous, and is frequently denied the academic 
student after years of effort. 

The geometrical drawing of the school is domi 
nated by the same principle of the necessity of con- 
tact with nature, and is admirable consequently. 
The object is drawn, first, as the cube or square, for 
instance, then it is resolved into its component ab- 
Stractions as mechanical drawing, then its applied 
results are shown architecturally in the building or 
object of which it is a natural foundation. In this 
way the child’s imagination is touched; he draws 
something which he understands as a real thing, and 
itis no longer a burdensome putting together of a 
foreign abstraction which is remote from his world. 

* As one can easily see, there is much more in all 
this than simply making lines. The foundation 
principle in the theory illustrated is that of evolu- 
tion through love and faith. 

‘Stimulated by faith and love the child creates 
instinctively, reaches toward his neighbor, loves 
others, and loves to help others, and becomes an 
altruist as he becomes an inventor or an artist, with- 
out knowing why, but as a natural result of the at- 
a into which his education has brought 
tim,” 


MICHIGAN, 


State Editor, KE. L. BRIGGS, Coldwater. 


The Republicans in state convention nomi- 
nated Jason E. Hammond, the present deputy 
state superintendent of public instruction, for 
the office of superintendent of public instrue 
tion. Mr. Hammond has served as deputy 
during the four years of Mr. Pattingill’s efficient 
administration. 

The same convention named Superintendent 
J. W. Simmons of Owosso as candidate for 
member of the state board of education, to 
succeed D. A. Hammond, and Governor Rich 
appointed him to fill the vacancy. 

Superintendent L. S. Norton, who has directed 
educational matters in Alpena for several years, 
has been elected to a like position in Jackson. 
He succeeds T. L. Evans, who becomes sup- 
erintendent of the schools of Colorado Springs, 
Col. 

Principal George A. Hunt of Alpena high 
school has been advanced to the position of 
superintendent of schools of that city. 

The summer series of institutes has been 
largely attended. In several cases the enroll- 
ment has reached nearly three hundred. As 
a result, a higher standard of qualification is 
attained by the teachers, as a whole. The pro- 
portion of those holding first and second grade 
certificates is constantly increasing. 

Professor Calvin Thomas of the department 
of modern languages at the State University 
has decided to accept the professorship of 
Romance languages in Columbia College. The 
position was tendered Professor Thomas while 
spending a year studying in Europe. He _ be- 
comes the successor of the late Professor H. 
HI. Boyesen. 

KENTUCKY. 
State Editor, MCHENRY RHOADS, Frankfort. 

The schools throughout the state are open- 
ing, this fall, with an increased attendance. 
In many places this increase is as high as thirty 
per cent. The greater part of this increased 
attendance is possibly due to the operations of 


Tne question often asked—‘‘Why are pupils 
of the New England Conservatory so uniformly 
successful as teachers or performers ?”—is read- 
ily answered by those who have been fortunate 
enough to become acquainted with the institution. 
With an equipment superior to that of any other 
school, with both American and foreign teachers 
of the highest rank, with Boston, the art centre 
of America, to furnish the best operas and con- 
certs, it is easy to see why one year of study 
there is better than two elsewhere. Its pros- 
pectus is sent free. [D 


Tue Route of the Fitchburg railroad popular 
excursion of October 1 is via Hoosac tunnel to 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO., 


Springfield. Mass, 


the Hills compulsory school law now in effect. 

The institute work for the year has been 
completed, and the work, so far as reported, 
has accomplished much good. 

Superintendent Davidson of the state depart- 
ment is pursuing the violators of the law against 
furnishing examination questions to possible 
applicants. A colored teacher in one of the 
Eastern counties was given the full penalty of 
the law. 

Hon. A. L. Peterman, one of the best insti- 
tute instructors in the state, was engaged in 
this kind of service in Alabama and Mississippi 
for several weeks this summer. 

The state association this summer was an en- 
thusiastic gathering. A magnificent display of 
school work was an attractive feature. The 
distinguished educators from other states were : 








Dr. Harris of Washington; Dr. Hinsdale of 
Michigan; and Dr. Brumbaugh of Pennsyl- 





vania. The association meets in Bowling 
Green next year. 

State Superintendent W. J. Davidson reports 
that the Hiles compulsory education bill, which 
goes into effect this September, has increased 
the attendance throughout the state more than 
ten per cent. on the average. 

KANSAS. 

The semi-annual school dividend was $208,- 
582.54, or forty-two cents for each pupil. 

Owing to the hard times, wages have been 
cut in many portions of the state. In Leaven 
worth county they have been reduced from 
three to four dollars, and teachers in Shawnee 
and Franklin counties suffer nearly as much. 

Professor W. H. Johnson of the state normal 








Albany, day or night line down the Hudson and 
Fall River line to Boston. Rate only $5.00. 


has resigned, to accept a salary of $2,000 as 
principal of the Helena, Mont., high school. 
Dr. Oscar Christman of Gospart, Ind., has 
been elected in his place. Dr. Christman is : 
graduate of the Indiana state normal and State 
University, and of the University of Jena, 
Germany. 

S. J. Hunter, principal of Effingham high 
school, has been offered the position of assist- 
ant in entomology in the State University. 

J. D. S. Riggs, Ph.D., principal of Dome 


( Continued on page 218.) 


Amusements. 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR 
and HOME CONGRESS. 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 


Monday, Oct. 5, to Saturday, Nov. 7. Daily, 10 A.M. 
to10 P.M. Two hundred dealers in food products 
will distribute samples to the people. Most distin- 
guished men and women in the land to participate 
in Home Congress (three sessions daily). Mrs. Sarah 
Tyson Rorer, of Philadelphia, lectures every.after- 
noon on ** Therapeutics of Diet.’’ Season tickets at 
special rates. Five “ Centurion’ Bicycles given 
away to most popular teacher, pupil, mercantile or 
manufactory establishment employee, letter carrier, 
street or steam railway employee. It costs nothing 
to vote. Four hundred Souvenir Silver Spoons given 
away every day to first four hundred women pur- 
chasing tickets of admission. N. Y. Seventh Regi- 
ment, Reeyes’, Salem Cadet, Lafricain’s Naval Brig- 
ade, and Boyle O'Reilly Bands, also the Fadettes, 
Mendelssohn Club, ete. Nothing like it since the 
Peace Jubilee. 
ADMISSION, 25 CENTS, 
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The New PRACTICAL and PROGRESSIVE 


Book-keeping, 


Teachers say: It excels all other 
publications.” ‘It cannot be surpassed.”” ‘It has 
no equal.” Send for circulars. Address, J. C. 
Bryant. Publisher, Pres. of Bryant & Stratton 
Business College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


just published, 


The Western Teachers’ Agency 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Has the confidence of School Boards and 
Superintendents, and is conducted on strict 
Direct assistance given 
Send for enroll- 
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business principles. 
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ment blank and circular. 
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If not, send for a free sample copy. 
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Delicious 
Drink 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘When completely tired out by pro 
longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
of the greatest value to me. As a bev- 
erage it possesses charms beyond any- 
thing I know of in the form of 
medicine.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Works, R. I. 


Rumford Chemical Providence, 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[Continued from page 217.] 


Academy, Granville, Ohio, has been elected 
president of Ottawa University. 

The state normal has added $5,000 worth 
of books to its library during the summer. 

Professor Walter M. Jay, head master of 
St. John’s military school, at Salina, died on 
September 2. 

To keep Mrs. Nellie 8S. Kedzie at the head 
of the department of domestic economy in 
the State Agricultural College, the board of 
regents has raised her salary to $1,650. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
UTAH. 

State Editor, WILLIAM H. 

Salt Lake College opened the third year on 
the 8th of September. C.A. Kenaston, A. M., 
William H. Tibbals, Ph. D., and Miss Ella 
Fitzgerald are the members of the faculty. 

Salt Lake Collegiate Institute, which is un- 
der the patronage of the First Presbyterian 
church, began its twenty-second year on the 
8th inst., witha fullattendance. R. J. Caskey, 
A. M., is principal, and his assistants are Miss 
Anna Hulburd, A. M., I. N. Smith, and Miss 
Grace Lorbaugh. 

The State University opened on the 16th. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the standard of 
admission has been raised, the enrollment is 
about 500. The state normal school, as a de- 
partment of the university, took up its quarters 
in the handsome building formerly used by the 
institution for the deaf and dumb. Professor 
W. M. Stewart is principal of this new depart- 
ment. 

The public schools of Ogden opened on the 
7th of September. The overcrowded condition 
of the schools will be somewhat relieved by the 
addition of nine rooms, which are atforded by 
the Gordon Academy building, which has been 
leased from the Congregational Education So- 
ciety, for high school purposes. There are 
about 250 pupils in the high school. They may 
well feel proud of the handsome building pro- 
vided for theiruse. 

Salt Lake is justly proud of its many large 


TIRBALS, Salt Lake City. 


and magnificent school buildings provided for | 587 3 
The high | 607; 
950 | 651; 1893, 679; 


the grades below the high sehool. 
school had an entering of about 
pupils. ‘This school has no suitable building. 
There a strong effort to secure a building 
which should the crowning glory of the 
grand system of buildings. Salt Lake City’s 
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One of the principal objects of this association 


schools, under the management of Dr. Mill- 
spaugh, have become noted on account of the 
thoroughness and efficiency of the work. 

The new state is pushing to the front in edu- 
cational matters. By law, the kindergarten is 
recognized as part of the public school system 
of the state. On the 9th of September a large 
and representative gathering of menand women 
was held in Salt Lake City, for the purpose of 
organizing a state kindergarten association. 


is to secure at once a kindergarten training 
class as a department of the state normal 
school. Professor W. M. Stewart is tempo- 
rary chairman of the new organization. 

Both the Brigham Young Academy and Proc- 
tor Academy of Provo have opened with in- 
creased attendance and several new members 
on the faculty. Among the new members who 
have been added to the faculty of the Brigham 





Young Academy are: Ernest Partridge of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, Lester Stanley 
of the University of Michigan, and Caleb Van- 
ner of Harvard University. 

IDAHO. 

The Idaho State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Boise, holiday week, between Christ- 
mas and New Year,—H. H. Barton of Idaho 
Falls, president, and Miss Mary Galloway of 
Boise, secretary. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 

Miss Parker, a daughter of Professor W. A. 
Parker, of the University of Alabama, has 
been appointed professor of natural sciences in 


It takes nerve to face an enraged bull and 
flaunt in his face the color that he hates. It 
is a foolish and reckless thing for any man 
to do, but thousands upon thousands of men 
and women are daily facing a peril before 
which the bull fighter’s danger fades into 
insignificance. The bull fighter is armed, 
trained, and fully prepared for his battle. 
The thousands who stand face to face with 
that dread and insidious foe, consumption, 
are but illy equipped for the struggle. The 
man or woman who would successfully with- 
stand the inroads of the deadly germs of 
consumption needs to have arteries bound- 
ing with the rich, red, life-giving blood 
of health. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery is without an equal as a blood- 
maker and flesh- builder. It cleanses and 
strengthens the lungs and cures 98 per cent. 
of all cases of consumption. 

Miss Lucy Kloeffler, of Armada, Mich., writes: 
“When I was about eight years of age I had in- 
flammation of the lungs, and from that time up I 





the Georgia Industrial College at Milledgeville. 
Only a few years ago the University of Alabama 
was thrown open to the women of the state. 
Miss Parker was graduated last June with dis- 
tinguished honor, winning the Industrial Col- 
lege White prize for highest attainment in 
geology and mineralogy. She was the second 
woman graduate of the university. 
LOUISIANA. 

W. Edgar Taylor, acting professor of biology 
in Monmouth College, Illinois, has accepted the 
chair of biology in the Louisianna Institute at 
Ruston. 

Miss Frances M. Quaife, a native of New 
York city, has been elected superintendent of 
the Truro Infirmary and Training School of 
New Orleans. 

TENNESSEE. 

The board of education of Nashville has 
reduced the salaries of teachers, and announce 
that they must reduce them still more in Jan- 
uary,1897, unless the city council furnish them 
more money 


FOREIGN. 


There a movement in foreign colleges 
which is likely to be encouraged in this country 
to have the Greek language pronounced and 
read as itis in Greece to-day. The so-called 
Erasmion pronunciation,still generally in favor, 
is not only difficult to acquire, but useless 
when acquired. The reform had its origin in 
Greece, and will be carried on under the super- 
vision of Professor Hatzidahis in the University 
of Athens. 

The fourteenth annual report of the Royal 
University of Ireland has recently been pub- 
lished. In view of possible impending legis- 
lation in regard to Irish University education, 
it is interesting to note the information given 
in the report as to the numbers who have 
entered the Royal University since its founda- 
tion in 1880. Itis to be remembered that it 
is merely an examining body, charging low 
fees, and having its senate, fellows, examiners, 
and students drawn from all religious denomi- 
nations, teaching for the examinations being 
obtained from the three Queen’s Colleges (en- 
dowed), the unendowed Roman Catholic and 
women’s colleges, or from private study. The 
total number of persons who entered for the 
various academical examinations of the Uni- 
versity during the year 1895 was 2,600; while 
in the previous year there were 2,795. The 
total number who matriculated in each year 


is 











was: 1881, 508; 1882, 490; 1883, 611; 1884, 
1885, 539: 1886, 527 ; 582; 
579; 1890, 721; 1891, 720; 
1894, 494; 1895, 583; show- 
ing that the largest numbers matriculated in 
the years 1890 and 1891. 


1887, ISSR, 


188%), 1892, 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Provincial Educational Association will 
hold its next meeting at normal school, Truro. 
October 14, 15, and 16. An interesting pro- 
gramme has been prepared covering the three 
days’ session. The superintendent of educa- 
tion will deliver the opening address. Among 
those who will take a prominent part in the 
convention are: Professors Harrigan, Mc- 
Meehan, and Tufts, Archbishop O’Brien, 
Bishop Courtney, Hon. J. W. Langley, Colonel 
Blair, Doctors Thompson, Stewart, Mac- 
Gregor, and Mackay, Mrs. Condon, Miss 





is 
ents at Drugyists or by mail; samples 


| Hamilton, Principals Smith and Cameron. 
| 


Tue FircnsurG RaAILrRoap announces their 
annual popular New York excursion for Thurs- 
lay, October 1. Tickets only $5.00 for the 
round trip, good going via Albany and the Hud- 
son river steamers to New York and the Fall 


was sick nearly all the time and had a doctor 
nearly all the time. I would take cold so easily it 
would go right tomy lungs. At the age of nine- 
teen I was very bad; there was pain in my lungs, 
tickling in my throat and my throat was studded 
with ulcers; there was hoarseness and partial sup- 
pression of voice, and difficulty of breathing. I 
doctored with one of our best physicians and he 
said he could not help me and just prescribed cod 
liver gil and told my mother I could not live longer 
than three months. I kept getting weaker every 
day, when at last a friend asked me why I did not 
try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

thought there was no use, no more help for me as 
consumption was in our family. My father and 
also my sister died with it; but after taking 
the first bottle I seemed to feel better. My appetite 
was better and I kept right on taking it, witha 
bottle of the ' Pellets’ once in a while, until I felt 
real well. Before taking it, I weighed one hun- 
dred and ten pounds, after taking it, one hundred 
and thirty. I have not hada cough this winter,” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The 
of the most important issues of the year. 


{tlantic Monthly for October is one 
There 
is the usual fine literary flavor to the contents, 
and this is supplemented by timely papers on 
political, scientific, and historical subjects. 
The leading article of the month, by President 
Eliot of Harvard, is on ‘+ Five American Con- 
tributions to Civilization.” Professor John 
Trowbridge sounds a note of warning in the 
vigorous article entitled ‘** The Imperiled Dig- 
nity of Science and the Law.” There is a sec- 
ond installment of ‘‘ Girls in a Factory Vil- 
lage,” by Lillie B. Chace Wyman, narrating 
many incidents of girl life in a New England 
manufacturing village. Professor Lanciani, 
whose volumes are standard, gives in detail the 
romantic career of one of the most wonderful 
structures in the world, in a paper entitled 
‘“The Fate of the Coliseum.” After all, the 
feature of this issue which will attract the 
widest attention an innovation. A new de- 
partment is opened having the attractive title, 
‘* Men and Letters,” to which our best writers 
will contribute short signed articles on literary 
subjects, reminiscences, suggestions, criticisms, 
and the like. The department is opened this 
month by W. D. Howells with a charming paper 
reminiscent of his days as editor of the At/antic. 
He is followed by John Burroughs on ‘‘ The 
Poet and the Modern,” and W. P. Trent, on 


18 





‘Relation to Christianity and Reforms”; Wil 
liam Howe Tolman, Ph. D., on ‘* Municipal 
Reform’; U. S. Senator J. P. Jones on 
‘‘What the Remonetization of Silver Would Do 
for the Republic”; J. H. Hastam on ‘‘ How 
Prince Edward Island Settled Its Land Ques- 
tion”; Mrs. E. Q. Norton on‘ Dual Suffrage” ; 
B. O. Flower on ** The Peril of Encouraging 
the Persecuting Spirit’; Ernest W. Clement 
on ‘*Japanesque Elements in ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii’”’; Professor Frank Parsons on 
‘“ Free Silver vs. Free Gold”; Warner Willis 
Fries on ‘* Three Travelers” (a sketch) ; Sophia 
McClelland on ‘*The Question of Genius”; 
Rev. J. H. Mueller on ‘‘Are Our Christian 
| Missionaries in India Frauds?” ; Mary S. Lock- 
wood on ** The Divine Afflatus of the Etruscan 
Gold Spinners”; John F. Clark on ‘+ Soul Evo- 
lution”; Gottfrid E. Hult, A. M., on ‘* The 
Future” (poem); and Mrs. Calvin Kryder 
Reifsnider on ‘‘ Between Two Worlds ”’ (serial). 
300k Reviews and Notes by the Editor conclude 
a strongly flavored political number. Price, 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents acopy. Boston, Mass. 


’ 


The Magazine of Art for October has ‘‘ In 
Sir John Everett Millais, Bart., 
P.R.A.,” by M. H. Spielman, with portrait of Sir 


Memoriam : 


John Millais at the age of twenty-four,by Holman 
Hunt, and fifteen illustrations from his works ; 
‘* A Reverie,” by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A., 
engraved by C. Jeens, is the frontispiece ; 
‘* Edinburgh Castle, from the Canal Basin, ” 
by Sam Bough, R. 8S. A.; ‘*Sam_ Bough, 
R.S.A.,” by Robert Walker, with eight il- 
lustrations; ‘‘ Artin the Theatre: The Limita- 
tions of Scenery,” by William Archer, with 
two illustrations; ‘* Silver Plate by Mr. Gilbert 
Marks,” by Frederick §S. Robinson, with 
seven illustrations; ‘* Sportin Art: Engraved 
Antlers,” by W. A. Baillie-Grohman, with 
twelve illustrations ; ‘‘ The Exposure of South 
‘Kensington Museum,” by the editor; ‘‘ Recent 
Illustrated Volumes,” with three illustrations ; 
‘* Giambattista Tiepolo,” by Signora Linda 
Villari, with six illustrations; ‘ Industrial 
Art in the Paris Salons of 1896,” by Henri 
Frantz, with five illustrations; and ‘ The 
Chronicle of Art,” with twelve illustrations. 
| Price, $3.50 per year; single copy, 35 cents. 
; New York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


” 


; —Inthe Journal of Political Economy for 


September (quarterly), a very able discussion 


of ‘* History and Present Application of the 
by H. Parker Willis; ‘* So- 
Carlos C. Closson; ‘+ Had- 

by W. G. Langworthy 
Natural Basis of Interest,” 
by Frederic W. Sanders. Notes and book 
reviews complete a very valuable number. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 75 cents. 
Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Lotus for September; terms, $1.00 a 
Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson Kimberly Pub. Co. 

The Pansy for September; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. 

Lend a Hand for September; terms 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

The Quiver for September ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Journal of Political Economy tor June; terms, 
$5.00 a year. Chicago. 

The Magazine of Art for October; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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Yew B. & 0. Station in Baltimore. 


The new passenger station of the B. & O. 
R. 


and 


R., atthe intersection of Mt. Royal avenue 
Cathedral Baltimore, MdU., 
opened for business September Be 


street, was 

The new station, which will be known as Mt. 
Royal station, is one of the finest buildings of 
It located in the resi- 
dential section of the city and is easily accessi- 


is 


its kind in America. 


ble by street railway service from all parts of 


the town. Camden = station will remain § in 





reading the fiftieth volume of Balzac. Ex- 
haustive book reviews and the Contributors’ 
Club complete the issue. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. 


| 
| 
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Boston: 


| 
| 
— The Arena for October has for its frontis- | 
piece the portrait of George Fred Williams. 
The articles are by U.S. Senator J. T. Morgan on 
‘* Silver — A Money Metal”; Rev. G. D. Cole- | 
man on ‘*‘ The Religion of Jesus Christ in Its | 


THE ESSENTIALS 


THE CON 


By G. C. 
ent of Sch 
HIS is one of the best aids to the tear 


work rhe tf it has 1 
that the book is of great value to every teacher ¢ 


hing of (,eog 


for the teacher et that 


ft ger 
geography a pupil should be required to 
Price, with perforated maps, 


40 cents. Witho 


NEW ENGLAND 








River line to Boston. 


2 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


PUB 


use as heretofore, and all trains running over 
the Philadelphia Division will stop at both sta- 
tions. All tickets to or from Baltimore will be 
honored to or from either station, and baggage 
will be checked to either station at the option 
of the passenger. 


THINK ir! only $5.00 to New York and 
return via the Fitchburg railroad excursion of 
October 1. 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


TINENTS. 


oO} 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


FISHER, 
ools, Pawtucket, R. I. 


raphy ever published. It is designed as an outline of 


id such a large annual sale for the past ten years proves 


graphy. It contains all the political and descriptive 


Ommit to memory. 


ut maps, 30 cents. 


LISHING COMPANY, 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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‘Some New Books. 


Title. 
er’s Introductory Geography 


Wi ; 
\erner’s Grammar Se hool Geography (Parts | and 2.) 
vawder’s U nderstudy.. . nal i 

fhe Herb-Moon......-... 


old Testament History for Se hools 
pest Things from Best Authors (Vol. 8 
In thi Days of Washington....... 

Her ¢ llege Days ....++.: 

hoemaker’s Best Selections (No. 24, ) 


Cornelius Nepos: Hannibal, Cato, Atticus... Allcroft 
preceptor’s French Reader 
Biological Lectures 


La Princesse de Cleves. 
Orations of Cicero..... 
LONOX .- ++ sete eeees 

Life of Richard ¢ ‘obden /? vols. 
Introduction to Public F inance 

With My Neighbors. ; 
Day-B OMB. 23400 9S ee ee 
fhe White Slave wes : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ Barlow has a wonderful memory,” said | 
Jinks. ‘*That man can tell you everything that 
is gone on in congress and in parliament for 
e last fifty years, and give dates too.” ‘‘He 
ant beat Smithers, though,” said Harkins. 
“Why, Smithers can go to a dinner at the club| 
ind tell his wife all about it when he gets home. 
He's a wonder, Smithers is.”— Harper's Baza 


— | 


\NOTHER popular excursion to the Hoosac | 
tunnel is advertised by the Fitchburg railroad 
for September 26. 
station at 8.15 a.m. 


Special train leaves Union| 
Rate only $2.00. | 
‘I do not think I am egotistical in saying | , 
I have something to blow about,” remarked the | 
‘yclone, as it carried a few houses into the nent | 
state. — Fa. 


ri 
} 
} 
| 
| 


r.| five weeks. 


| sentatives of forei sign lands. 
|of the fair has a purpose—and that the educa- 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Tarbell, Werner Schoolbook Co., N.Y. $ .55 


- 1.40 


Reeve Frederick A. Stokes & Co., N.Y. 


Hlobbes iad 

Stokoe, Clarendon Press, Oxford. —- 
— Penn, Pub. Cos Philadelphia 1.50 
fraydon, _ se “ 1.25 
Johnson 66 ss ss “6 1.25 
Shoemaker. os ss oh “ 30]. 
& Mason. Ilinds & Noble, N.Y. 25 
Weekley. ss + ss AO 
— ; Ginn & Company, Boston. 2.15 
De La Fayette. © 6 " -70 
Kittredge{eds,|. “6 “6 1.40 
Hibbard, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. TD 
Morley. Macmillan & Co., 6 3.00 
Plehn. “ “ “6 1.60 
Sangster, Harper & Brothers, Saf 1.25 
Ww alton. Koberts Brothers, Boston. 1.00 
Sumner, Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. .10 


WORLD’S FOOD FAIR. 


The World’s Food Fair of 1896, which opens 
in Mechanics’ building, October 5, will doubtless 
The mam- 
;moth Mechanics’ building, with its six acres of 


mark the crowning effort in this line. 


floor space, is all too small for this exposition, 
and cotillion hall has been secured for the entire 
Not only this, but the basements 


| will be devoted to the purposes of this fair; to 


secure more room the entire restaurant section 


jin exhibition hall has been arranged for the 


convenience of exhibitors. It is more than a 
show, it is educational in its purpose; in fact its 
Home Congress will be an event only equaled 
by the famous Parliament of Religions in Chi- 

sago. In its deliberations will participate the 
inten minds of the country, men and women 
from almost every state in the nation, and repre- 
This department 


Tickers for the Fitchburg railroad popular | tion and betterment of the people. 


New York excursion offer choice of day or} 
night line steamers on the Hudson. ‘The rate | 
for the complete trip is only $5.00. 


—_ } 


-Four- year-old William invited his little 
friends to come and see a new present. 
they enter the room he says: ‘+ Now I don’t 
want you to look at this with your hands.”’-— Fr. 


As | will cost you but $2.00. 


To «Go through the ‘ Beautiful Deerfield 
Valley ” and the famous Hoosac tunnel on the 
Fitchburg railroad excursion of September 26 
Special train leaves 
street, Boston, at 


Union station, Causeway 


8.15 a.m. 


Another Bigger Offer! 


END us one new cash subscription to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, at $2.50, and we 
will send you, prepaid, your choice of books from HEATH’s PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY 


tothe value of $1.50 at retail prices. 


In the case of books listed at a price greater than 


$1.50, a single copy of any such book will be given for one new subscription. 


HEATH’S PEDAGOG 


Compayre’ s History of Pedagogy (Payne) 1.75 
The best and most c ompre he ve history 
of Education in English.’’—Dr. G. 8. HALL. 
O18 pages. 
( ompay re’s Lectures on Teaching (Payne) 1.75 
The best book in existence on the theory 
and practice of education.’”’ —SUPERIN- 
rENDENT MACALISTER, Philadelphia, 500 
pages. 

Compayre’s Psychology Applied to Educa- 
COM CPROIIOD 4 60 bciiccreibtnense ceteregs . ae 
A clear and concise statement of doc tr ine 
and application on the science and art of 
teaching. 224 pages. 

De Garmo’s Essentials of Method.......... 65 
\ practical exposition of methods with illus- 
trative outlines of common school studies. 

119 pages. 

Felkin’s Introduction to Herbart’s Science 

and Practice of Education...... 1.00 
The book will prove a most welcome addi- 

tion to the works on the scientific study of 

education,’ OSCAR BROWNING. 


Gill’s Systems of Education...... 5x cgee> Seal 
‘It treats ably of the Lancaster and Bell 
movement in education —a very important 
phase.’’— Dr. W. T. HARRIS, 520 pages. 


i 


ww 
uw 


Hall's Bibliography of Education..... 1.50 
Covers every department of educ ation, 
5 pages. 
Her bart’ 8 Science of Educ ation (Felkin 1.00 


Herbart’s experience in the study of educa 
tion and of the human mind are of value to 
every teacher. 268 pages. 

Herford’s Student’s Froebel. 

The purpose of this little book is to give 
young people preparing to teach a brief yet 
full account of Froebel’s Theory of Educa- 
tion, 128 pages. 

Lange’s Apperception (De Garmo 1.00 
rhis is perhaps the most popular scientific 
monograph on education that has appeared 
n Germany in recent times. {t has the rare 
merit of being at once thoroughly scientific 
ind intensely interesting and concrete. 

79 pages, i 

Lindner’s Psychology (De Garmo)... 100 
Che best Manual ever prepare d from the 
Herbartian standpoint. 274 pages. 

M;: alle -son’s Early Training of Children 

The best book for mothers | ever read. 
ELIZABETH P, PEABODY, 127 page 
ltethods of Teac hing Modern onal ages 90 
P; ape rs on the value and methods of teach 
ing German and French, by prominent in 
Structors, 191 pages. 


7 


Any present subscriber of the JOURNAI 
above-named books to the value of $1.5 
yearly prepaid subscription to the Jot 


tpaid. Orders must be addressed : 


ICAL LIBRARY. 


Munroe’s Educational Ideal. 270 pages 
Newsholme’s School Hygiene. Paper 25 
S's k cred eTawne 4466 EES Paes 045 
Already in wide use in the leading training 
colleges in England. 150 pages 
Peabody’ s Lectures to Rindersestye re.... 1.00 
The be st book outside of thé Bible lever 
read, A LEADING TEACHER, 233 pages. 


ee and ee (Chan- 
ning) Paper, .25. Cloth...... vaecs | 34Ow 
‘If we except VE MILE” Only, no more im 
portant educational book has appeared for 
a century and a half than * LEONARD AND 
GERTRUDE,’ ”’ TheNation. 193 pages. 

Radestoc k’s Habit in Education (Caspari ° 

‘ It will provea rare ‘ find’ toteachers who 

are seeking to ground the Sore in the 
philosophy “of their art.’ E. RUSSELL, 
Worcester Normal School, 12 cae es. 


Pestalozzi’s Leoni 





Richter’s Levana.............++.. 1.40 
Or, The Doctrine of Edue ation. A spir- 
ited and scholarly book.’ PROFESSOR W. 

H. PAYNE. 451 pages. 

Ricks’ Natural History Object Lessons 1.50 
Supplies information on plants and their 
products, on animals and their uses, and 
gives specimen lessons. Fully illustrated. 

2 pages. 

Ricks’ Object Lessons and How to Give 
co a eer ree re 90 
Volume Il. Gives lessons for primary grades. 

P00 pages. 
Volume II. Gives lessons for grammar and 
intermediate grades, 212 pages. 

Rosmini’s Method in Education (Cirey).. 1.50 

The most important pedagogical work ever 


written THOMAS DAVIDSON, 389 pages. 

Rousseau’s Emile (Worthington). Paper 25 
0 es ere on 90 
‘Perhaps the most influe ntial book ever 
written on the subject of Education.” — R. 
H. Quick. 157 pages. 

Sanford’s Laboratory Course in Physiolog- 
ical Psychology. Part I +s 00 
rhe course includes experime nts upon the 
Dermal Senses, Static and Kinesthetic 
Senses, Taste, Smell, Hearing, Vision, Psy 
‘ hop yhysic. Part [., 188 pages. 

Tracy's Psychology of Childhood...... 90 


Lhis is the first general treatise covering in 
a scientific manner the whole field of child 
psychology. 185 pages. 

Ufer’s Introduction to the Pedagogy of 
Herbart (Zinser and De Garmo)..... 90 
This book gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
Herbartian system as developed to the pres 
ent time, 151 pages. 


OF EDUCATION can have any one or more of 
ABSOLUTELY FREE by sending us only one 


RNAL at $2.50. The book will be sent you 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., - - - ° 


Boston, Mass. 


i een 








Teachers’ A gencie. es. 


TWO ': recent illustrations of the working of this Agency when sudden vacancies occur are found in 

these letters: No. 1.—‘' Y one received enclosing recommendation. In reply I would say, that 
we were very much pleased with Mr. Callaghan and have made a contract with him. I wish to thank you 
for your kindness and promptness in the matter. It speaks ig 4 for your Agency, as at 9 a. m. Mr. 


Miller asked to be released, and at & p- m. RECENT . BELL, Jordanville, N. Y., September 
a 1808. No. 2.—‘* 1 have engaged Miss 


another man was here to fill the position. 
Williams and she will begin her work to-morrow or the day adter. Thanks for your promptness. She 
Hope she will prove 


was practically engaged within twenty-four hours after the vac ancy occurred. 
- Satisfactory as have ALL the others you have recommended 6" he? : 
M. DoLrn, Superintendent Schools, Port Jervis, N. Y.. Se pt » 1896, ILLUSTRATIONS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY. ee C. WwW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Avcitorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without poate. 
you should write to the 


For Western Positions largest Western gen, 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss EF. F. FOSTER, Manager. - . ’ 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, Boston T75—2. 
MERICAN : = TEACHERS’ AGENCY  [niroiuees to Colleges, 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends a" schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-FuutTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 











BEACON "ZACHERS AGENCY 


Ge 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli 
P.. I. MERRILL, Mgr. cations from school officials. 








110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . .- One Fee registers in both Offices. 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with fs. : Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. 2 § § Positions, 
Correspondence with school officers cnt teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State 8t., Albany, N.Y. 








SCSSSSSVSSSSISOSSES OO8O8O8O8O8886 8888888888888 D 
e e egene e 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Winship We heveunea eee 


¢ Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 
¢ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


wn eee Oureeneeececeeeeacceeeecceses) 


in every part of the country. @ 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
- J m Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
PEACHERS of pecogniatd abiliay recommended | and renting of school property. 
y y | Established —, 
for high-grade pounens ~ oo Ho gp a MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. ‘welfth year. 150 FIFTH Pe. x (corner of Twentieth st. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. | ———-— — a ae 
-_— PROMPT! COU RTEOU S! FAIR! 
American Teachers’ Bureau, | j INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
} 


Teachers ‘Wanted. } | asth year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


3 300d000000000000000000000000000000008 000000000000000000 


$ Wanted Teachers who have had some experi- 


ence in canvassing to represent our Educational 
States Liberal 











Publications in the Southern 


terms and good territory. 


Address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


ooooe th cic eatin 090000000000000000000008 





psec BVVIVVSTe . ‘ot | Tue Journat or Epvucation is published 
the End of Your Journey you will fine : ‘ a ‘ , 

é te it S greet conventense to go Tight over to é| oe vs at a io aa te J thee ay page apt 
arge majority o »scribers, 

y \ *] . . 

¢ I'he GRAND UNION HOTEL @| regularly until definitely ordered to be discon 

. Fourth Ave. 41st and An a z ys | tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 

Ne Sa eeaiel ane - lif the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 

Baggage to and from id St. Depot tree mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 

Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. registered letter to the publishers, New Eno- 





SPVSVVVVSSVSSSSSSSSOS 11") Puniisiixe Company, 
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ELEMENTARY + SCIENCE | BOOKS.|— Pve"er™ iether ata ii 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. -— om 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 10a tremens ORKICN BOOKS co ——e 


Pe Boston, Mass. Send stamps forterms to H.N. ROBERTSON, 
By PAUL BERT, Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to Manager Southern Educational Bure, 
Ex-Minister of Education of France. periodicals. Catalogues on application. eow Memphis, Tenn 


Translated and Arranged for American Schools by Wm. H. Greene, M.D. SCHOOLS, TEA‘ HERS 
sn hecaaes Mike, etiinilie MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO./KINDHRGARTEN ant am semcot cenit 

' S. is 43s ‘ls ; IV. Physi V. Ch 43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, |’ se ett ‘ vedi ieee apa prent, barcains 

I. Animals; II. Plants; III. Stones and Soils; IV. Physics; V. Chem- ae, ee Sonar, Paik. tate, Wonetie, Saline ‘_——ae 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language per, , ’ 10 Bromfield St. Boston 




















istry ; VI. Animal Ph siolo 4 VIL. Vegetable Physiology. MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. Globes and Maps, at 
y> P 
COLLARD’S ————, mem og i {3 books}. Se : minha 
, it »RICE MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. e 

INTRODUCTION PRICE. P SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. When in Doubt 
took 1. Animals, Plants, Stones, and Soils 30 cents. ANDERSON’S Histories. 
Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, Animal and Vegetable Physiology. ......-------++++++++ 36 cents. THOMSON’S apes % ete Where to find the Tarr Noiseless Blackboard 


te. 
; wis a ssh es ih ladies thie H. I. SMITH, . D. WILLIAMS, > a & -Well_ o 
Complete in One Volume. 375 pages, 570 UMustratioms.........--..+..eeeeeee ee ee ere eee 60 cents. 14Ashburton Pi. Boston. 151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. Potnter, Taine "ae tae ar taaeea’ h rin 
supplies, just address a line of inquiry to 


Primer of Scientific Knowledge. [JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,,) 9 TE W: 4: CHOATE Co 











GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
By PAUL BERT. Rénsationnt Publishers, + 24 State Street ALBANY, N. yY. 

Pranslated and Adapted for American Schools by T. W. Guson oy tee” | cdanntiens! Jeaiihatin 
Treats of Man, Animals, Plants, Stones, and The Three States of N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington’ St., BosTon. Ucational (nstiturions. 
Bodies ; and contains Reading Lessons, Summaries, Questions, ” penmeaniiaitacnaseinniintmeraE . 

and Subjects for Compositions, ( (( NEW ENCLAND 
186 pages, 272 Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth, price 36 cents. tie. ( )) CONSERVATORY 
\ 


©) 

of the author is shown by the wonderful manner in which he has simplified the most difficult subjects. = . oN OF M USIC. 
By their publication the teaching of Elementary Science is made practicable in Graded, Private, and 6© IT ©))} Oldest, largest, most prosperous. - Music, Elocution 
District Schools. ‘Their use will create a thirst for ‘‘ natural knowledge,” and lead many to pursue these SY Yy Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
‘si 2 » adyanced grades of school or in after-life. 7 ‘ F artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 
a And at New York prices, singly Calendar and prospectus free, 
or by the dozen, may be obtained Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
second-hand or new, by any boy or 


A Course on Zoology. girl in the rematest hamlet, orany ©) | —Pexxevuvanra, Philatelphia. ~~ 
54 = . : >< |PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY, 
C. DE MONTMAHOU, . . AnD . . H. BEAUREGARD, © Delivery prepaid © stn Laut nales ctaten te 


; ta Ae mae ‘ 7 eee Tr, ' er = P three years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, ; 
Inspector General of Primary Education, Paris. Asst. Naturalist in Museum of Nat. Hist., Paris. 6) Brand new, complete alphabetical i Clinical Work offers superior ar ce mae pe Mara 
. , p 4c c ; 4 TREENE peer td. baked pi imeescocs pce erage meade Women admitted. For further information, addres: 
Translated and Adapted to American Schools by Wm. H. Greenr, M. D. (©) Jublisors. i you tanation this 04. OB Sg ae tig tation, adc ress 
. ~~ 7 . oo - 
368 pages. 12mo. Cloth, profusely illustrated 75 cents. {~~ ARTHUR HINDS’ & CO. E es — 
i 1] OY York City \C COLLEGES 
HIS book forms the basis of instruction upon the natural history of animals in the secondary schools of J) 4 Cooper Institute New York City \— LI . 


France, where a high place 1s assigned to the natural and physical sciences as a means of education. — EX fA» fi EN (fSX = OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
To the French, therefore, we naturally look for the best text-books upon these subjects. rhe author’s ©) ©) 6) © ©\K ©))) Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 
manner of presenting the subject is that which has been found by experience to excite most interest on SY = SI S= YS . aii sateiemennamata 


the part of pupils, and because of this has been productive of the best results. American teachers will not NORMAL SCHOOLS — = 
be disappointed in this little book, § ss. a 


- HE COARE _—S nesters OF MUSIC. A 
ee ee a ee eee — ee rice, . Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Single copies sent to teachers, postpaid, on receipt of price Schoobs. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
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HESE books were written by one of the most renowned scholars of the nineteenth century. The ability 






































Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, A = ae 


a é JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. Pay’ \ Potsdam, N.Y. _ 
Neve Hngland Agents “UNCLE SAM” — URRRgMeaaimm | Mis STATE NonMat, Aun, seHO0L, xa 
. . omens wails -F / ‘ anc v aln- 
WILLIAM WARE & COMPANY, Publishers, = LaGneee vee ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
364 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. bright men to fill positions / For circular and further particulars apply at the 
under the Government. school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- \ w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NATIONS are soon to be q eco 
held in every state. 30,000 \ . STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
positions recently added to ; . , FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
the classifiedservice. Infor For circulars address 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway| W Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 
| Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates | —-—— — 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. Ea places of examination, etc., FREE if you mention the | QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 




















JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. _For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, | Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
110-112 Boylston St. 31K. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. For ladies only. For catalogues address the 


Principal, w W. P. BEOKWITH. . 
@e@s® e © * e e © @cle® STATE NORMAL Seeees, Wasrsrme, MAss. 
@ THIS IS THE WAY®) (ror cataiogues stim 8 
w J 


To celebrate all of the Holidays and the . G. GRE l 
® Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. —— eaten ae 
20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 a PE IN 
cents for book of 200 pages, containing FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. - 
material in full for all programs. 00D LECTURERS } : 

d (RS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 

MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. 4 for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston 
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WILLIAIIS & ROGERS’ 
‘N 


SREMAALN 


TEXT-BOOKS have by sheer force of superior merit and 
originality won their way into schools in all parts of the coun- 
try. ‘Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them to be the most 
Teachable, Practical, and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print. The series 
comprises three books: 

FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEPING, for Graded and District Schools. 


NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and 
Academies. 


NEW COMPLETE BOOKKEEPING, for Business Colleges and Commercial 
Departments. 

Some of the reasons why these books are so popular are: They simplify the subject; reduce 
the work of the teacher; fascinate and stimulate the pupil; are up to date; are high in grade 
and low in price. 

Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- 
Books sent free to teachers and school officers on application. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N., Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New England Depository : 
The Boston School Supply Company, 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


Washington School Collections 


Yinerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less that 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6! 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
eow 612 17th St., N. Ww., Washington D. c. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO oilers 
Ores Ol Bt cs instruction by correspondence in many of its departments, including 
, Courses in Philosophy, Pedagogy, Literature, Mathematics, 

1 


Languages, History, Soc 4 : 

Degrees are not granted upon work “dons "Es ccomamanition "t 
courses when completed by examination at the 
degree may be shortened. Work 
cation to THE UNIVERSITY OF 


wholly by correspondence, but credit will be given fo! 
University, and thus the time of residence required for 4 
may be commenced at any time. Special circulars will be sent on app! 
CHICAGO (Division C), The Correspondence-Study Dept., CHICAG? 


EHmerson College of Oratory. |l% ( hotoaraphs Schoolroom Deroration. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. : . v 7 oy 
_— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. _ we Gt _All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, a! 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and — = = Sculpture. Much « heaper in price than imported photogra} 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and é aaa ‘ Also Lantern Slides for the Stereo sticon 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. he “reo; . 
cer” SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, : 352 Washington St., 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, j = Thay Ww 4 & ¢ 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. , Boston, Mass. m. b. Pierce 0. 


Minerals, 


recite. Wars Nalttal Sclence Establishment, | stsiee"" 


thaniinaeaa MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | a= <<letons: 


| Amatomical Models; 
Relief Maps, Send for Circular. SOCMESTER wy. | Invertebrates 4 
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